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CHAPTER  I. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  EASTERN  REGAL  GOVERmiENT. 

As  the  conditions  of  kingly  power  and  the 
usages  of  royal  courts  in  the  east  are,  in  all 
essential  respects,  the  same  now  as  they  were 
in  ancient  times,  it  has  seemed  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  an  oriental  government  and  court  would 
supply  not  only  an  interesting  subject  of  con- 
templation in  itself,  but  woiild  incidentally 
furnish  much  information,  illustrating  the  nu- 
merous allusions  to  regal  functions  and  usages 
which  the  sacred  Scriptures  contain. 

"When  the  Israelites  rebelled  against  God  in 
becoming  weary  of  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  had  lived  to  the  time  of  Samuel, 
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their  avowed  desire  was  to  have  a  king  to 
judge  them  like  tlie  nations,  1  Sam.  viii.  5. 
The  prophet  on  whom  they  urged  this  demand, 
concerned  that  tliey  should  not  be  ignorant  of 
this  kind  of  government,  explained  to  them 
"  the  manner  of  the  king  that  should  reign  over 
them,"  if  they  had  one  such  as  they  desired. 
The  picture  which  he  gives  is  in  all  respects  that 
of  eastern  monarchy  at  the  present  day,  and  as 
it  has  existed  in  all  ages.  And  v.hen  the 
Hebrew  state  actually  became  a  monarchy,  we 
are  at  no  loss  to  discover  that  the  form  of 
government,  and  the  customs  of  the  court, 
gradually,  but  rapidly,  acquired  that  character 
which  the  prophet  had,  by  anticipation,  assigned 
to  it — a  character  of  as  much  conformity  as 
the  free  habits  of  the  people  and  the  restrictions 
of  the  law  allowed,  to  the  aspects  in  which 
sovereign  power  and  royal  life  appeared  in 
other  countries.  It  had,  indeed,  more  con- 
formity than  these  limitations  suggest ;  for 
many  of  the  Hebrew  kings  gave  no  great  heed 
to  the  restrictions  which  the  law  of  Moses  im.- 
posed ;  and  that  due  regard  was  not  always  paid 
to  the  free  habits  of  a  people  trained  up  in  the 
independence  of  pastoral  life,  and  under  the 
influences  of  a  theocratical  commonwealth,  may 
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be  seen  by  the  public  discontents  Avhicli  em- 
bittered the  last  years  of  Solomon,  and  which 
produced  a  revolution  after  his  death,  under 
whom  the  Hebrew  court  was  brought  into 
complete  approximation  to  the  standard  oriental 
character. 

But  the  Scriptural  indications  of  regal  cus- 
toms and  ideas  are  not  confined  to  those  which 
the  thrones  of  Israel  and  of  Judah  offer.  Many 
regalities  of  Syria  and  Arabia  are  brought 
under  our  notice,  and  we  are  introduced  to  the 
great  courts  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylon,  and 
Persia,  many  very  remarkable  customs  of  which 
are  historically  produced.  Taking  all  these 
portions  together,  the  matters  pertaining  to 
kings  and  courts  occupy  a  considerable  part  of 
the  sacred  volume,  which,  if  from  extent  alone, 
is  fully  entitled  to  the  degree  of  illustration 
which  may  be  given  to  it  from  a  survey  of  the 
Court  of  Persia. 

The  writer  has  made  choice  of  it  for  several 
reasons.  The  Scripture  itself— in  the  books  or 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther— furnishes  more 
ample  accounts  of  the  customs  of  that  court 
than  of  any  other  not  of  Israel.  It  is  the  only 
ancient  court  mentioned  in  the  Bible  which 
subsists  to  this  day.      Notwithstanding   great 

a2 
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changes  of  dynasty  and  of  religion,  it  has  pre- 
served the  substance  of  all  its  ancient  usages. 
On  these  and  other  grounds  it  may,  therefore, 
seem  better  suited  than  any  other  to  suggest 
such  parallels  and  analogies  as  may  help  to  the 
better  understanding  of  those  portions  of  the 
sacred  books  which  speak  of  kings  and  courts. 
The  more  eastern  realms  might  afford  many 
interesting  illustrations  ;  but  climates  and  pro- 
ducts more  different  from  those  of  Palestine, 
acting  upon  institutions  and  habits  of  life,  pre- 
vent  them  from  supplying  the  same  hody  ol 
illustration  as  Persia  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Ottoman  Porte  has  been  more  exposed  to 
change,  and  to  the  operation  of  external  influ- 
ences, and  although  it  exhibits  many  analogous 
customs  derived  from  the  common  oriental  type, 
there  are  none  of  them  which  the  Persian  court 
does  not  also  offer,  while  the  latter  has  a  great 
number  of  peculiarly  illustrative  usages  of  its 
own,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  court  of 
the  grand  seignior. 

In  turning  to  this  subject,  it  will  not  be  felt 
necessary  to  confine  our  notice  to  the  modern 
court  of  Persia.  Such  of  its  ancient  historical 
customs  as  may  serve  to  illustrate  any  Scrip- 
tural intimations  will  also  be  produced,  and  ic 
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will  be  desired  to  realize  the  two-fold  result  of 
giving  a  complete  picture  of  an  eastern  court, 
and  of  illustrating  many  portions  of  the  sacred 
volume. 

In  Persia,  as  in  all  the  other  great  kingdoms 
of  the  east,  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  whether 
contemplated  in  ancient  or  modern  history, 
presents  itself  as  the  central  point  around  which 
everything  else  revolves.  This  idea  is  expressed 
in  the  epithet  of  honour  which  is  very  com- 
monly used  in  addressing  the  Persian  king, 
Kibla-e-Alem,  Avhich  some  render,  "  centre  of 
the  universe,"  and  others,  "  point  of  the  world's 
adoration."  Neither  conveys  the  exact  idea  of 
the  term,  though  both  sufficiently  express  it. 
Kibla  is  the  point  to  which  the  Mohammedans 
turn  when  they  pray,*  and  Alem  is  "the  world." 
According  to  the  notions  of  the  east,  the  king 
is  regarded  not  merely  as  the  ruler  of  the 
people,  but  as  the  master  and  proprietor  of  the 
land  and  lives  of  all. 

On  this  principle  are  founded  most  of  those 

peculiarly  Asiatic  institutions  Avhich,  at  times, 

seem   all  but  incomprehensible  to  Europeans, 

*  That  is,  towards  Mecca,  or  rather  the  Kaaba,  or  temple  in 
that  place,  just  as  the  Jews,  in  all  the  countries  of  their  dis- 
persion, turn  their  faces  towards  the  site  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem. 
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living  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  personal 
freedom  and  of  the  rights  of  property.  On  the 
other  hand,  any  different  conditions  of  kingly 
power  are  more  than  equally  imintelHgible  to  the 
Asiatics.  Often  did  the  English  ambassadors 
strive  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  a  late  intelli- 
gent king  of  Persia,  some  notion  of  the  power 
and  action  of  the  limited  monarchical  institu- 
tions under  which  we  ourselves  live,  and  he 
appears  to  have  studied  hard  to  understand  it. 
At  times,  he  seemed  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the 
meaning  of  particular  parts,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  was  ever  able  to  view  it  in  its 
breadth,  or  to  grasp  its  whole  scope  and  signifi- 
cance. So  far  as  he  could  comprehend  it,  it 
seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  Utopian  theory  of  go- 
vernment, which  might  work  well  somewhere, 
as  he  was  assured  that  it  did  but  which  was 
wholly  imsuited  to  the  east. 

On  one  occasion  he  said  to  sir  Harford  Jones, 
"  I  can  easily  conceive  how  a  country,  under 
such  regulations  as  you  state  England  to  be, 
may  do  all  you  say  ;  but  I  have  no  idea,  if  I 
were  to  attempt  to-morrow  to  do  such  things 
here,  how  we  should  all  live,  or  how  there 
would  be  any  government  at  all.  Supposing 
I  were  to  call  a  parliament  at   Tehran,   and 
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deliver  up  to  it  the  whole  power  of  taxation,  I 
should  then  never  get  a  penny,  for  no  Persian 
parts  with  his  money  miless  he  is  obliged  to 
do  it  ;  and  more  than  that,  the  khans*  would 
be  for  making  the  buckalls  f  pay  all,  and  the 
buckalls  would  be  for  doing  the  same  by  the 
khans.  It  must  take  a  long  time  to  make  such 
a  government  and  such  a  people  as  yours.  Our 
government  is  simple,  and  the  people  know 
all  about  it  in  a  day.  Our  laws  are  much 
simpler  than  yours,  and  so  far  they  are  better  ; 
and  I  know,  by  experience,  that  under  these 
laws,  and  iinder  this  govei'nment,  Persia  has 
improved  very  mu.ch  since  I  came  to  the 
throne." 

In  this  statement  there  Avas  much  truth, 
and  rather  less  error  than  might  have  been 
expected.  The  simplicity  and  intelligible 
nature  of  the  theory  of  Asiatic  government 
must  be  admitted.  Nothing  can  be  easier  for 
a  man  to  imderstand,  than  that  the  king  is 
lord  of  his  life  and  of  all  that  belongs  to  him  ; 
that  whatever  he  exacts  must  be  yielded  ;  and 
that  his  commands  are  laws  which  must  at 
all  hazards  be  obeyed.  It  may  be,  also,  that 
the  king  was  right  in  thinking  absolute  govern- 
*  Nobles.  t  Burgesses. 
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ment  best  suited  to  oriental  countries.  The 
general  tendency  of  all  oriental  history  is  to 
impress  that  conviction,  and  to  show  that  the 
utmost  political  aspiration  of  the  oriental  mind 
is  not  to  establish  certain  rights,  and  to  set 
them  by  public  law  above  the  breath  of  kings 
but  to  have  for  the  time  being  a  good  master, 
vested  with  absolute  powers.  Whether  this 
arises  from  the  influence  of  climate  and  the 
religion,  or  from  some  peculiarity  in  the 
eastern  mind,  it  may  l)e  hard  to  say :  but 
the  fact  seems  indisputable,  that  the  Asiatic 
likes  to  have  a  mighty  master,  and  while  that 
master  rules  weJ,  no  exertion  of  power  seems 
exorbitant  or  improper.  May  it  please  God, 
in  his  good  pleasure,  to  hasten  that  happy  time 
when  the  nations  of  the  east,  no  less  than  of 
the  west,  shall  be  subject  to  that  great  King — 
a  man  of  sorrows  once,  too  wise  to  err,  too  kind  to 
injure — too  mighty  to  be  gainsaid — whose  rule 
must  hereafter  extend  "  from  sea  even  to  sea, 
and  from  the  river  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth ;" 
and  under  whose  beneficent  dominion  the  free 
man  of  the  west  may  find  something  far  better 
than  his  liberty,  and  the  bondman  of  the  east 
something  far  better  than  the  best  despotism  he 
knows !     Happy  they  who  labour  devoutly  in 
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his  cause,  and  who  stand  listening  to  catch  the 
first  sound  of  his  chariot  wheels  1 

Power  of  all  kinds  is  too  dear  to  the  heart 
of  man  not  to  be  highly  prized.  Even  good 
men  seek  it  for  the  good  it  may  enable  them 
to  effect.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered 
at,  that,  in  the  conversation  recorded  above, 
the  king  of  Persia  thought  his  own  condition 
of  power  better  than  any  other.  That  he 
considered  it  best  for  him  as  a  king,  best  for 
purposes  of  government,  is  clear,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable, though  not  stated,  that  he  thought  it 
best  for  his  people.  It  is  more  extraordinary 
that  the  people  should  be  of  the  same  opinion. 
Their  idea  of  a  strong  government  and  of  a 
good  reign  is,  that  the  king  should  be  powerful ; 
and  in  their  histories  and  songs  they  bestow 
their  highest  praise,  not  upon  kings  clement 
and  merciful,  but  upon  those  who  are  severe 
in  judgment,  swift  in  vengeance,  and  strong  to 
strike  the  mightiest  wrong-doers  down. 

But  there  is  nothing  strange  that  comes 
to  be  thoroughly  explained  and  understood. 
The  power  of  the  king,  so  absolute  to  smite  the 
highest  in  the  land,  and  which  is  seldom  felt  in 
its  direct  operation  but  by  the  nobles  and  others 
about  the  court,  is  a  tower  of  strength  to  the 
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great  body  of  the  people,  who  find  in  that  their 
only  refuge  against  the  tyrannies  and  oppression 
of  the  governors  of  provinces  and  cities,  and 
their  subordinate  officers.  The  only  check  upon 
them  is  in  the  dread  that  complaints  carried 
to  the  throne  should  excite  attention,  and  bring 
down  swift  judgment  upon  them — a  powerlul 
eastern  king  being  seldom  vmwilling  to  win 
popularity  by  an  act  of  summary  judgment 
upon  a  great  officer  or  provincial  governor, 
especially  as,  in  that  case,  the  royal  treasury 
will  be  enriched  by  the  confiscation  of  what- 
ever wealth  his  rapacious  exactions  may  have 
accumulated. 

The  people  generally,  therefore,  exult  and 
glory  in  the  absolute  power  of  their  king. 
Under  the  present  system,  the  weakness  and 
impotence  of  the  sovereign  would  be  the 
strength  of  the  great  lords  who  rule  the  pro- 
vinces, and  who,  if  left  unchecked  by  the 
superior  force  of  a  despotic  imperial  authority, 
would,  for  their  private  advantage,  grind  the 
people  to  powder  by  their  exactions.  It  would 
not,  therefore,  be  satisfactory  to  any  oriental 
realm  that  the  power  of  the  crown  should  be 
in  any  degree  diminished,  unless  it  were  cut  off 
from  all  the  numerous  governors  and  exactors 
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Avlio  administer  the  real  business  of  government. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  all  this  secondary 
poAver  is  dexived  from  the  crown,  and  would 
fall  if  that  of  the  sovereign  were  diminished. 
This  might,  indeed,  be  true  in  some  countries, 
as  in  Turkey,  but  not  in  Persia,  among  Avhom 
the  chiefs  of  the  tribes,  like  the  princes  of  the 
tribes  in  Israel,  exercise  an  inherent  authority, 
not  derived  from  the  crown,  and  which  would 
exist  were  all  the  powers  of  the  monarch  extinct. 

It  may  be  well  to  recommend  to  considera- 
tion, whether  the  expressions  applied  to  the 
royal  power  and  the  kingly  character  in  the 
Scriptures  are  not  very  much  in  accordance 
with  these  intimations.  The  expressions  are 
too  numerous  to  quote  ;  but  many,  will  occur 
to  the  minds  of  most  of  our  readers,  who  will 
seek  in  vain  lor  any  passages  of  a  contrary 
tenor.  The  following  may  be  referred  to  in 
illustration:  —  2  Sam.  viii.  15;  Psa.  Ixxxii. 
1—4  ;  ci.  4,  etc.;  Prov.  xvi.  14,  15  ;  xix.  12  ; 
XX.  2  ;  XXV.  6,  7  ;  xxix.  2—4,  12,  14,  26  ; 
Eccles.  viii.  4  ;  x.  4,  20  ;  Isa.  iii.  1—3,  9,  11 ; 
vii.  3;  Jer.  xxii.  1—3,  15—17;  Ezek.  xxii. 
27;  Micah  iii.  1  —  3,  9,  11;  vii.  3;  Zech. 
vii.  9. 

The  condition  of  the  kin^  among  the  He- 
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brews  was,  liowever,  somewhat  peculiar,  and 
was   more  favourable  than   that   of  others  to 
the    liberties    and    happiness    of    the    people. 
The  full  idea  of  kingly  power   was  the  same 
as   in   other   Asiatic  states  ;  but  among  them 
that    power   was,    as    it   were,    divided,    and 
the  human  monarch  was  excluded  from  some 
of   its    most    important    functions.      Jehovah 
himself  was    the    true    King    of  the   Hebrew 
people  ;    and  he   claimed   and   exercised — di- 
rectly or  by  his  ministers — all  the  functions 
belonging  to  that  character,  some  of  which  are 
indeed  such  as  cordd  only  be  safely  exercised 
by  unerring    wisdom   and  almighty   strength. 
The     legislative    function    He    had    exercised 
through  IVtpses,  giving  to  the  nation  laws  which 
were  intended  to  be  in  force  as  long  as  the 
nation    existed.      It   was    He   who   was    the 
Supreme  Proprietor  of  the  land,   and  in  that 
character  he  had  ordered  its  distribution  among 
the  families  of  Israel,  from  whom  it  could  not 
be  alienated ;  and  a  rent  was  paid,  in  the  shape 
of  tithes  and  first-fruits,  which  went  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  worship  and  of  the 
ministers  of  religion.    Thus,  when  the  Israelites 
would  have  a  human  and  visible  king,  he  had. 
been  anticipated,  as  it  were,  in  the  legislative 
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function,  and  found  laws  which  were  as  binding 
upon  him  as  upon  his  people.  The  land  was 
already  appropriated,  and  he  could  exercise  no 
rights  over  that  which  formed  the  most  sub- 
stantial property  of  his  subjects.  We  see  how 
this  acted  in  the  case  of  Ahab,  who  could  not 
possess  himself  of  the  vineyard  of  Naboth,  nor 
compel  that  person  to  sell  it,  or  take  an  equi- 
valent for  it,  and  obtained  it  at  last  only  when 
his  infamous  wife,  Jezebel,  had  procured  the 
conviction  of  the  owner  for  blasphemy,  whereby 
his  estate  became  forfeited,  it  would  seem,  to 
the  crown. 

With  this  fact  may  be  compared  the  anec- 
dote of  the  Persian  king,  Nou  Shir  wan,  sur- 
named  the  Just,  which  shows  how  the  absolute 
theoretical  right  of  the  Persian  monarchs  over 
the  property  of  their  subjects  was  limited,  prac- 
tically, by  the  sense  of  justice  and  policy.  A 
Roman  ambassador,  who  had  been  sent  to  the 
court  of  this  king,  at  Ctesiphon,  with  rich  pre- 
sents, was  admiring  the  noble  prospect  from 
the  windows  of  the  royal  palace,  when  he  re- 
marked an  uneven  piece  of  ground,  and  asked 
the  reason  why  it  was  not  rendered  uniform. 
"  It  is  the  property  of  an  old  man,"  said  a 
Persian  noble,  "  who  has  objections  to  sell  it, 
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thougla  often  requested  to  do  so  by  otir  Icing ; 
and  lie  is  more  willing  to  have  his  prospect 
spoiled  than  to  commit  violence."  "  That  ir- 
regular spot,"  the  Eoman  replied,  "consecrated 
as  it  is  by  justice,  now  appears  to  me  more 
beautiful  than  all  the  surrounding  scene." 

Limited  by  pre-existing  institutions,  it  is 
clear  that  a  Hebrew  king  could  only  reign 
rightly  as  the  vicegerent  or  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Divine  King;  and,  accordingly,  we 
find,  in  the  history  of  the  realm,  that  the  kings 
are  subject  to  blame  or  praise  accordingly  as 
they  neglected  or  acted  upon  the  principles  of 
this  their  subordinate  position.  Yet  the  differ- 
ence in  theory,  though  very  great,  seems  to  have 
been,  practically,  less  considerable  than  this 
statement  may  seem  to  intimate.  This  may 
best  be  shown  by  looking  at  the  kingly  power 
of  Persia  in  its  threefold  character — as  legis- 
lative, as  judicial,  and  as  executive. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

LEGISLATIVE  FUNCTIONS. 

The  Scripture  itself  affords  some  remarkable 
information  respecting  the  legislative  functions 
of  tlie  ancient  kings  of  Persia,  and  the  cases 
there  presented  claim  our  most  heedful  at- 
tention. 

The  first  instance  that  throws  light  on  the 
subject  is,  that  of  the  decree  which  the  courtiers 
extracted  from  the  easy  nature  of  king  Darius, 
in  the  hope  of  rendering  it  instrumental  for  the 
destruction  of  Daniel.  When  the  adversaries 
of  that  upright  and  just  man  found  that  no 
accusation  could  be  established  against  him  in 
connexion  with  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties,  they  concluded  that  his  religion  afforded 
the  only  way  by  which  he  might  be  brought 
into  disgrace.  But  the  existing  law  presented 
no  means  of  assailing  him,  even  on  the  score  of 
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his  religion,  and  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
inveigle  the  king  into  the  utterance  of  a  new 
law,  which  should  be  as  a  snare  for  the  illus- 
trious Hebrew,  without  its  object  being  sus- 
pected by  the  king.  They,  therefore,  appeared 
before  the  monarch,  and  informed  him  that 
they — the  high  officers  of  the  realm  —  had 
agreed  upon  a  complimentary  decree,  that  no 
one  should  prefer  a  petition  to  any  god  or  man 
for  thirty  days,  save  to  himself ;  and  that  who- 
soever disobeyed  this  decree  should  be  cast  into 
the  den  of  lions. 

"  Now,  O  king,"  said  they,  "  establish  the 
decree,  and  sign  the  writing,  that  it  be  not 
changed,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  which  altereth  not."  The  men  who 
made  this  proposal  were  evidently  not  Medes 
nor  Persians,  to  whose  views  it  was  altogether 
adverse,  but  Chaldeans,  native  officers  and 
princes,  with  whose  notions  it  was  in  entire 
accordance.  Darius  himself,  though  not  a  wise 
man,  must  have  thought  the  whole  matter 
absurd  ;  but,  flattered  by  the  intention  to  render 
him  honour,  and  thinking  that  he  might  let 
them  do  so  in  their  own  way,  he,  in  an  evil 
hour,  consented.  He  uttered  the  decree  ;  and, 
when  written  down  from  his  mouth,  he  signed 
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it — when  it  became  a  law  wliicli  he  could  not 
himself  rescind  or  contravene. 

Now  it  had  been  the  custom  of  Daniel  to 
offer  up  his  prayers  and  thanksgivings  three 
times  a  day,  upon  his  knees,  \\dth  his  Avindows 
open  towards  Jerusalem,  and  his  face  turned 
in  the  direction  where  the  temple  of  the  Lord 
had  stood.  Aware  of  this  practice,  his  enemies 
watched  him  closely,  and  his  uncompromising 
firmness  in  all  that  touched  his  faith  was  so 
well  known  to  them,  from  past  experience,  that 
they  did  him  the  honour  of  believing  that  this, 
his  custom,  would  not  be  intermitted,  even  at 
the  command  of  the  king,  to  whose  service  he 
was  bound,  and  whose  highest  favour  he  en- 
joyed. Nor  were  they  mistaken.  Some,  in 
Daniel's  case,  would  have  thought  that  they 
might  have  shut  their  windows,  or  miglit  have 
withdrawn  to  some  secret  chamber,  and  there 
offered  up  their  prayers  to  Him  who  seeth  and 
heareth  in  secret.  But  Daniel  thought  not  so. 
He  would  not,  by  ceasing  to  do  as  he  had  been 
wont,  indicate  a  vnsh  to  have  it  supposed  that 
he  was  acting  in  obedience  to  this  monstrous 
decree.  He  knew  that  the  God  he  served,  and 
whose  favour  was  more  to  him  than  that  of 
kmgs,  was  able  to  deliver  him  from,  or  sustain 
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liim  under,  whatever  clanger  or  calamity  miglit 
come  upon  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 
Therefore,  he  no  sooner  heard  that  the  king 
had  signed  the  decree,  than,  his  hour  of  prayer 
being  come,  lie  withdrew  into  his  house,  and 
prayed  on  his  knees,  with  his  windows  open  as 
heretofore.  His  enemies  now  repaired,  with 
glad  hearts,  to  the  king,  and  reminded  him  of 
the  decree,  the  particulars  of  which  they  re- 
cited. Darius  admitted  that  the  thing  Avas 
true,  "  according  to  the  law  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  which  altereth  not."  Then  they  came 
upon  him  with  the  astounding  intimation  that, 
by  his  foolish  acquiescence  in  a  decree  adverse 
even  to  his  own  principles,  his  most  favoured 
servant  had  incurred  the  doom  of  the  lions' 
den. 

Tlie  king  no  sooner  heard  the  consequence 
of  the  decree  he  had  so  blindly  granted,  than 
it  had  the  proper  effect  upon  him :  he  "  was 
sore  displeased  with  himself,"  and  he  mani- 
fested such  signs  of  a  disposition  to  deliver 
Daniel,  in  despite  of  the  obligations  he  had 
placed  himself  under,  that  the  alarmed  courtiers 
found  it  necessary  to  remind  him,  with  consi- 
derable solemnity,  "  that  the  law  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians  is.  That  no-decree  nor  statute  which 
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the  king  establislieth  may  be  changed."  He  was 
then  obliged  to  submit,  and  to  sign  the  order 
for  committing  Daniel  to  the  lions'  den.  But 
he  did  so  with  a  trembling  hand  and  an  aching 
heart ;  and,  having  retired  to  the  private  cham- 
ber of  the  palace,  passed  the  night  there  in 
grief.  The  last  meal  of  the  day,  when  all  its 
business  has  ended,  is  that  which,  then  as  noAV, 
the  orientals  most  enjoy  ;  but  from  this  the 
king  that  night  abstained.  It  was  usual  for 
the  monarch,  after  this  meal,  to  listen  to  skilful 
music  until  bed-time  ;  but  this  night  "  the  in- 
struments of  music"  were  not  "brought  before 
him."  He  retired  to  rest ;  but,  "  sleep  went  from 
him."  The  thought  of  his  own  criminal  light- 
ness, and  the  picture  of  his  venerable  friend  de- 
voured by  the  lions,  suffered  him  to  take  no  rest. 
Yet  he  was  not  without  hope.  He  remem- 
bered what  Daniel  had  often  told  him  of  the 
wonders  of  deliverance  which  his  God  had 
wrought  in  times  of  old,  and  he  ventured  to 
suppose  it  possible  that  He  who  saved  Sha- 
drach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  from  the  burn- 
ing fiery  furnace,  might  deliver  his  servant 
even  from  the  lions.  This  thoucjht  made  him 
restless  till  the  dawn  arose  ;  and  as  soon  as 
it  was  light,    he  hastened   to  the  den,  which 
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was  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  and 
when  he  came  there,  he  called  in  -with  a 
lamentable  voice — "  O  Daniel,  servant  of  the 
living  God,  is  thy  God,  whom  thou  servest  con- 
tinually, able  to  deliver  thee  from  the  lions?" 
What  a  question  this  seems  to  us  !  Yet,  taken 
in  relation  to  the  position  and  circumstances  of 
the  speaker,  it  is  highly  suggestive  as  to  the 
degree  of  knowledge  respecting  the  God  of 
Israel  which,  from  the  communications  of 
Daniel  and  other  Jews,  he  had  been  enabled 
to  acquire.  How  was  his  heart  gladdened,  and 
his  anxiety  relieved,  by  hearing  the  voice  of 
Daniel  rising  cheerfully  from  the  den,  "  O  king, 
live  for  ever !  My  God  hath  sent  his  angel, 
and  hath  shut  the  lions'  mouths,  that  they  have 
not  hurt  me  :  forasmuch  as  before  him  inno- 
cency  was  found  in  me  ;  and  also  before  thee, 
O  king,  have  I  done  no  hurt."  Daiius  com- 
manded his  instant  release ;  and  he  terribly 
manifested  his  resentment  against  those  Avho 
had  so  painfully  disturbed  his  peace,  by  direct- 
ing that  they  should  themselves  be  cast  into 
the  lions.  And  there  was  no  God  to  deliver 
them :  but  "  the  lions  had  the  mastery  of 
them,  and  brake  all  their  bones  in  pieces  or 
ever  they   came   at   the  bottom  of  the  den." 
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This  is  altogether  a  most  striking  example  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  kings  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians  might  be  hampered  by  their  own 
prerogative,  and  be  compelled  to  witness,  hope- 
lessly, results  from  their  own  acts  which  they 
abhorred,  but  felt  unable  to  avert. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  principle 
of  this  singular  law,  by  which  alone  the  royal 
power  appears  to  have  been  limited,  although 
that  power  seems,  at  the  first  view,  to  be  the 
more  enhanced  and  aggrandized  by  it.  The 
rationale  of  the  matter  appears  to  be  this. 
The  king's  word  was  law  ;  and  as  the  sove- 
reign was  thus  the  fountain  of  all  authority, 
and  he  was  looked  up  to  as  something  more 
than  man,  it  was  natural,  on  these  premises, 
however  revolting  to  common  sense,  to  decree 
that  his  purposes,  once  declared,  should  not  be 
altered ;  because  a  law  ought  to  be  a  deter- 
mined thing,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and,  on  the 
other,  because  to  have  allowed  him  to  yield 
to  voices  of  reason  and  mercy  after  his  pur 
pose  had  been  declared,  would  have  involved 
the  admission  that  he  had  been  hasty  and 
mistaken  ;  and  this  could  not  be  tolerated 
under  the  intense  despotisms  of  ancient  Asia. 

It  also  acted  or  was  calculated  to  act,  as  a 
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limitation  upon  a  power  far  too  high  for  any- 
human  being  to  possess.  The  consciousness 
that  his  word,  which  formed  the  law,  could  not 
be  recalled,  and  a  few  such  experiences  of  the 
operation  of  the  custom  as  Darius  had  in  the 
case  of  Daniel,  and  as  Ahasuerus  realized  in 
that  of  Haman  and  the  Jews — were  well  cal- 
culated to  make  the  king  more  cautious  and 
guarded  as  to  his  decrees,  than  might  be  felt 
needful  by  a  monarch  who  knew  that  a  word 
uttered  to-day  might  amend  any  evil  which  the 
word  uttered  yesterday  had  occasioned.  It  was, 
doubtless,  to  prevent  this,  and  give  to  the  law 
the  degree  of  certainty  essential  to  the  public 
good,  and  to  exalt  the  sovereign  by  maintaining 
the  inviolability  of  his  word,  which  led  to  this 
singular  usage,  which  is  in  many  respects  so 
remarkable  as  to  deserve  much  more  ample 
investisration  and  illustration  than  can  here  be 
afforded  to  it. 

It  claims  notice,  however,  because  it  appears 
in  the  Scripture  itself,  that  the  decrees  of  any 
one  king  could  not  be  rescinded  even  by  a 
subsequent  king,  but  must,  of  necessity,  be 
enforced  by  him.  This  is  only  remarkable  in 
connexion  with  the  autocratic  origin  of  the  law 
from  the  king's  own  mouth.     For,  when  a  law 
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is  enacted  by  God  himself,  as  was  that  given  by 
Moses,  or  when  it  emanates  from  high  councils, 
or  from  deliberative  bodies,  known  to  have  taken 
account  of  all  the  circumstances  which  bear 
upon  it,  there  is  no  expectation  of  change  so 
lon£r  as  the  circumstances  which  called  for  the 
law  continue  to  operate.  But,  when  the  voice 
of  one  man — even  though  a  king — is  law,  we 
seem  to  expect  that  his  decree  should  be  less 
stringently  binding  upon  his  successors  than 
upon  himself  Yet  we  see,  in  Ezra  v.,  that 
after  the  work  of  the  temple  had  been  greatly 
interrupted  by  the  enemies  of  Israel,  and  had 
even  been  countermanded  on  their  misrepre- 
sentation by  Artaxerxes,  the  people,  eventually, 
at  the  instance  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  re- 
sumed the  work,  in  rehance  upon  the  protection 
of  God,  and  upon  the  justification  which  the 
decree  of  Cyrus  afforded. 

This  occasioned  a  visit  from  Tatnai,  the 
Persian  satrap  of  Syria,  who  demanded  the 
authority  for  their  proceedings.  They  alleged 
the  decree  of  Cyrus,  of  which  he  manifestly 
knew  nothing.  But,  although  that  decree  had 
become  old,  and  it  was  then  the  third  reign 
since  Cyinis  died,  Tatnai  at  once  felt  it  was  of 
the   most    binding    obligation    and   could   not 
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be  rescinded  by  subsequent  events.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  troubling  himself  to  inquire  about 
any  altered  circumstances  which  might,  in  the 
long  interval,  have  arisen,  he,  like  a  true  Per- 
sian, felt  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but 
to  ascertain  whether  this  decree  really  existed, 
and,  if  so,  to  act  upon  it.  He  wrote  to  the  head 
government  to  that  effect,  not  suggesting  any 
matter  of  deliberation,  but  that  search  should 
be  made  among  the  records  for  this  decree  of 
Cyrus.  The  reigning  king,  Darius  Hystaspes, 
at  once  ordered  this  to  be  done,  and  an  earnest 
search  was  accordingly  instituted. 

As  the  matter  had  occurred  when  Cyrus  was 
at  Babylon,  and  as  it  belonged  to  the  affairs  of 
that  province,  it  was  expected  to  be  found 
among  the  archives  of  that  city.  But,  as  it 
could  not  be  discovered,  a  fresh  search  was 
made  among  the  records  of  the  Median  capital, 
Achmetha,  or  Ecbatana.  A  copy  or  recital  of 
this  was  sent  forth Avith  to  Tatnai,  with  urgent 
directions  that  it  should  be  obeyed  to  the  very 
letter,  and  that  every  means  should  be  taken  to 
forward  the  work  to  which  it  referred.  That 
this  was  less  from  any  regard  to  the  Jews  than 
from  respect  to  the  order  of  Cyrus,  and  from 
mutation  of  the  good  feeling  he  had  manifested, 
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is  clear  from  the  fact,  that  no  favour  beyond 
that  specified  in  the  decree  could  be  obtained; 
and  that,  although  the  work  of  the  temple  was 
for\\'arded  in  accordance  therewith,  the  per- 
mission to  build  walls  to  the  city  was  constantly 
refused  dui'ing  the  reign  of  this  same  Darius,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  his  successor. 

We  have  dwelt  the  rather  on  the  case  in 
which  Daniel  was  concerned,  as  it  is,  in  many 
respects,  the  most  interesting  and  suggestive. 
But  the  additional  information  which  the  in- 
stance of  the  decree  obtained  from  king  Ahasu- 
erus  by  Haman,  for  the  destruction  of  the  entire 
Jewish  nation,  must  not  be  overlooked.  From 
the  case  of  Darius,  it  might  seem  as  if  the  decree 
to  which  the  force  of  a  law  was  to  be  given 
should  be  sanctioned  or  suggested  by  the  king's 
coimcil.  The  same  conclusion  might  be  derived 
from  the  first  chapter  of  Esther,  where  the 
council  is  distinctly  mentioned,  and  the  names 
of  the  members  given,  while  it  is  clearly  stated 
that  it  was  the  king's  manner  to  confer  with 
those  Avho  "  knew  law  and  judgment,"  (verses 
14 — 16.)  In  fact,  although  the  matter  was 
one  in  which  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  king 
might  be  more  expected  than  in  any  other,  being 
as  to  how  he  should  deal  with  his  refractory 
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wife,  the  king  submits  tlie  whole  affair  to  the 
determination  of  his  council,  and  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  their  advice,  and  upon  the  grounds 
which  they  assign,  that  the  king  "  sent  letters 
into  all  the  king's  provinces,  into  every  province, 
according  to  the  writing  thereof,  and  to  every 
people  after  their    language,  that   every  man 
should  bear  rule  in  his  own  house."     This,  we 
are  told,  Avas,  by  the  same  advice,    "  written 
among  the  laws  of  the  Persians  and  the  Medes, 
that  it  be  not  altered,"  showing  that,  as  in  the 
former  case,  this  registration  was  necessary  to 
give  the  decree  the  force  of  a  law. 

Yet,  in  this  instance,  it  is  stated  that  the  king 
adopted  the  advice  of  his    council,  because  it 
pleased  him ;  and  it  is  very  certain  that  he  was 
not  bound  to  have  given  it  the  force  of  a  law  if 
he  had  not  liked.       The   inference  deducible 
from  these  cases— as  to  the  apparent  necessity 
of  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  council — is  also 
overturned  by  another,  contained  in  the  same 
book,  which  shows  that  the  king  was  not  more 
bound  to  consult  his  council  at  all  than  he  was  to 
adopt  the  coui'se  it  recommended.    The  famous 
decree  for  the  extermination  of  the  Jews   Avas 
obtained  from  the  king  by  his  favourite,  Haman, 
a  minister  of  foreign  extraction,  without  the 
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intervention  of  any  council,  and  in  the  indif- 
ferent and  careless  manner  -which  the  habitual 
possession  of  uncontrolled  power  is  apt  to 
engender.  In  this  instance  the  king,  without 
troubling  himself  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of 
the  case,  told  the  insidious  minister  to  act  in  the 
matter  as  he  pleased,  and  gave  him  his  signet 
ring,  the  use  of  which  gave  the  validity  of  a 
regal  act  to  the  orders  he  might  issue.  Accord- 
ingly, the  royal  scribes  were  employed  dili- 
gently in  making  copies  and  translations  of  the 
decree,  which,  being  sealed  with  the  king's  signet, 
were  dispatched  in  all  haste  to  the  provinces. 
The  sacred  historian  significantly  indicates  the 
character  of  the  transaction  by  adding,  "  the 
king  and  Haman  sat  down  to  drink  ;  but  the 
city  Shushan  was  perplexed,"  Esther  iii.  15. 

This  instance  is  further  remarkable  for  the  hght 
it  throws  on  the  means  Avhich  might  be  taken 
to  neutralize  the  effect  of  a  decree  which  could 
not  be  directly  recalled.  The  decree  was,  that 
all  the  Jews,  in  every  province  of  the  empire, 
should  be  destroyed  in  one  day.  When  the 
eyes  of  the  king  were  opened,  through  the  inter- 
vention of  Esther  and  Mordecai,  and  he  became 
earnestly  desirous  to  render  the  previous  decree 
abortive,  the  only  plan,  it  would   seem,  that 
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could  be  devised  to  that  end,  was  to  send  forth 
another  decree,  permitting  the  Jews  to  stand 
upon  their  defence  upon  the  day  appointed  for 
their  destruction.  The  governors  of  the  pro- 
vinces had  been  commanded  by  the  previous 
decree  to  destroy  them,  and  they  were  bound  to 
make  some  show  of  obedience ;  but  the  moral 
effect  of  the  second  decree,  which  clearly  indi- 
cated the  change  of  the  royal  mind,  would  tend 
to  make  it  only  a  show,  and  the  resistance  au- 
thorized by  the  second  decree  would  not  merely 
give  the  authorities  a  decent  excuse  for  not  exe- 
cuting the  first,  but  would  prevent,  what  seemed 
to  be  mtich  apprehended,  the  real  enemies 
of  the  Jews  from  destroying  them  with  impu- 
nity, under  cover  of  obedience  to  the  first  decree. 
We  can  thus  see  how  the  exercise  of  despotic 
power  must  have  been  limited  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  embarrassment  which  the  incon- 
siderate exercise  of  it  was  apt  to  occasion. 

The  absolute  despotism  of  the  legislative 
power  of  the  king,  in  its  practical  exercise,  must 
also  have  been  considerably  limited  by  the 
body  of  written  decrees  which  had  been  issued 
by  his  predecessors  or  by  himself,  and  which  he 
could  not  alter  or  contravene.  This  must,  in 
all  cases  of  importance,  have  incurred  some 
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deliberation  and  delay,  as  it  would  be  necessary 
that  competent  persons  should  previously  ascer- 
tain the  existing  state  of  the  law  on  the  subject. 
This  a  just  king,  who  wished  to  enjoy  a  fair 
fame  in  his  nation,  would  desire  to  consult, 
although  one  of  a  really  despotic  temper  might 
over-ride  all  such  limitations  of  his  absolute 
will,  and  would  probably  not  incur  much  blame 
in  so  doing.  This  fact  is  curiously  illustrated 
in  the  history  of  Cambyses.  When  he  de- 
manded whether  it  were  lawful  for  him  to 
marry  his  sister,  the  council,  knowing  it  was 
his  fixed  purpose  to  do  so,  answered,  there  was 
indeed  no  law  which  permitted  it,  but  there  did 
exist  a  law  which  made  it  allowable  for  the 
king  of  Persia  to  do  what  seemed  to  him  good. 
It  appears,  that  in  ancient  times  in  Persia,  at 
least  after  the  adoption  of  the  Magian  religion, 
there  was  a  law,  which,  mixed  with  ancient 
usa"-es,  formed  what  was  called  "  the  law  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians  ; "  and  it  is  clear,  from 
the  histories  of  Darius  and  Daniel,  that  the 
decrees,  of  the  kings  went  to  form  a  kind  of  ap- 
pendage to  this  written  code.  This  there  was 
a  judicatxu-e  to  administer ;  and  the  existence 
of  such  an  institution,  composed  as  that  was 
of  men  eminent  for  their  wisdom  and  love  of 
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justice,  and  possessing  their  places  for  life,  must, 
as  regarded  the  great  body  of  the  people,  have 
formed  a  considerable  barrier  to  the  absolute 
power  of  the  crown.  The  kings  themselves 
were  watchful  over  the  purity  of  this  tribu- 
nal; and  judges  convicted  of  corruption  were 
punished,  not  only  with  strictness,  but  with  a 
degree  of  cruelty  such  as  despotism  alone  can 
devise  or  execute.  In  this  manner,  Darius 
Hystaspes  caused  one  of  them  to  be  crucified  ; 
but,  on  discovering  that  he  had  benefited  more 
than  he  had  injured  the  royal  house,  he  com- 
manded him  to  be  taken  down  from  the  cross. 
Cambyses  commanded  another  to  be  flayed 
alive,  and  his  skin  spread  over  the  judgment 
seat  on  which  his  son  and  successor  was  to 
sit.  Similarly  severe  examples  of  Persian 
justice  occur  occasionally  at  the  present  day. 
All  this  accords  with  and  illustrates  the  pecu- 
liar vehemence  of  indignation  with  which  the 
perversion  of  justice  is  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

At  the  present  day,  although  the  king's  will 
is,  in  the  popular  and  theoretical  sense,  law, 
the  nation  is,  in  fact,  governed  substantially 
as  of  old,  and  as  were  the  Hebrews,  by 
written  code.     This  is  the  Koran,  which,  with 
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the  traditions  recognised  as  authentic,  forms 
the  only  ivritten  law  of  Moslem  countries. 
There  can  be,  indeed,  no  other  than  this,  to 
which  a  Divine  authority  is  ascribed.  Thus, 
therefore,  we  have  a  very  practical  parallel  to 
the  government  of  the  Hebrews  under  the  sole 
written  law  of  Moses  ;  and,  by  seeing  how  this 
acts,  and  how  the  exigencies  not  contemplated 
by  an  ancient  and  unalterable  code  are  provided 
for,  v/e  may  collect  some  ideas  respecting  that 
very  obscure  subject — the  practical  jurispru- 
dence of  the  Hebrews.  In  Persia,  then,  this 
written  sacred  law  is  administered  by  the  minis- 
ters of  religion  ;  and,  although  in  that  coun- 
try the  ecclesiastical  body  is  shorn  of  the 
consequence  which  it  still  possesses  in  Turkey, 
they,  with  their  code  of  sacred  law,  form — as 
doubtless  the  priesthood,  armed  with  the  law 
of  Moses,  did  in  Israel — a  safeguard  and  a 
refuge  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  against 
any  gross  injustice  by  the  crown  or  its  offi- 
cers. Protected  by  their  sacred  character, 
there  are  always  to  be  found  among  them  men 
ready  to  raise  a  voice  against  any  wrong  which 
the  crown  commits,  or  which  any  of  the  people 
suffer :  like  John  the  Baptist,  (himself  a 
priest,)  who  feared  not  to  tell  one  of  the  most 
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despotic  of  princes,  who  had  committed  a  gross 
wrong,  by  taking  away  his  brother's  Avife — "  It 
is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  her." 

But,  it  is  often  asked,  was  the  law  of  Moses 
the  only  one  among  the  Hebrews  ?  It  is  very 
certain  that,  in  the  progress  of  social  institutions, 
many  circumstances  must  have  occurred  for 
which  the  law  of  Moses  made  no  provision; 
and  the  question  is,  whether,  apart  from  a 
direct  appeal  which  was  made  to  God,  such 
cases  Avere  adjudicated  upon  according  to  the 
sense  of  equity  in  the  judge,  or  were  deter- 
mined by  customs  and  precedents  which  might, 
in  the  course  of  time,  form  another  and  vmwrit- 
ten  code,  embodying,  probably,  many  ancient 
customs  of  patriarchal  and  tribal  life  which  had 
not  been  embodied  in  the  law  of  Moses.  The 
nature  of  the  case  seems  to  decide  for  the  latter 
alternative  as  the  more  probable,  in  any  instance 
where  the  written  public  law  is  of  ancient  date, 
and  incapable  of  extension  by  an  authority 
equal  to  that  of  its  original  promulgation. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  fact  in  Persia ;  and  the 
practice  there,  as  described  in  the  next  chapter, 
may  help  to  throw  some  light  upon  the 
probabilities  of  the  question,  as  regards  the 
Israelites. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

JUDICIAL  AND  EXECUTIVE  FUNCTIONS. 

Although,  by  the  theory  of  a  Moslem  govern- 
meut,  there  should  be  no  other  courts  of  justice 
than  those  for  the  adnainistration  of  the  sacred 
or  written  law,  yet  there  is  in  Persia  another 
branch  of  judicature,  which  is  called  Urf — 
a  word  meaning  hioivn,  or  customary  —  and 
this  name  refers  to  the  principle  by  which 
the  secular  magistrates  who  administer  it 
should  be  guided  in  their  decisions,  which  is 
that  of  custom  or  precedent.  This  law,  if 
such  it  may  be  termed,  out  of  deference  to 
the  sacred  code,  which  is  theoretically  the  sole 
law  of  the  land,  is  left  unwritten.  It  is  not 
the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  because 
it  has  reference  to  local,  as  well  as  to  common 
usages.  The  king,  as  temporal  monarch,  is  at 
the  head  of  this  customary  law,  which  may, 
indeed,  be  regarded  through   all  its  branches 
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as   an  emanation   of  the   royal  authority,   al- 
though it  is    administered  on    principles    that 
are  grounded  on  a   professed  regard   for   the 
habits  and  prejudices  of  the  people. 

This  system  is  considered  to  have  originated 
in  the  desire  of  the  princes,  although  converts 
to  Mohammedanism,  to  preserve  the  laws  and 
traditions  they  inherited  from  their  fathers, 
and  the  temporal  power  connected  with  them. 
Just  as  among  the  Hebrews,  these,  doubtless, 
continued  to  be  preserved  as  a  body  of  cus- 
tomary usages,  handed  over  from  the  peiiod 
before  the  law  was  given  by  Moses.  There  is 
reason  to  think,  that  those  portions  of  that  law 
which  regulate  the  relations  between  man  and 
man,  were  in  part  new  regulations  required 
by  the  designed  alteration  in  the  condition  of 
the  people  from  the  pastoral  to  the  agricul- 
tural mode  of  life,  and  in  part  modifications 
of  customs  which  previously  existed ;  and 
that  a  large  body  of  those  already  in  ope- 
ration, which  were  approved,  and  it  was, 
therefore,  needless  to  alter,  Avere  purposely 
immentioned  in  the  law,  but  were  left  to  their 
natural  operation  in  the  established  usages  of 
the  people.  Such  old  customs,  and  the  de- 
cisions of  judges  and  kings  iu  particular  cases, 
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which,  ahliough    not  binding  law,    would  be 
considered   as    furnishing   materials  for  judg- 
ment,   probably   formed   a  system  not   unlike 
the   Urf  of  Persia,   and   was  administered  in 
the  same  manner.     The  relative  weight  of  the 
sacred  and  the  customary  law,  or  rather  the  pre- 
eminence of  its  practical  operation,  was,  proba- 
bly, as  in  Persia,  determined  very  much  by 
the  temper  and   power   of  the  sovereign.     In 
that  country,  there  have  been  times  when  the 
religious  zeal  of  the  monarch  has  caused  almost 
every  case  to  be  referred  to  the  ecclesiastical 
judges,  and  at  others  the  whole  authority  has  been 
vested  in  the  secular  magistrates.     This  state  of 
things  must  necessarily  engender  strifes  of  juris- 
diction.    The  administrators  of  the  Sherrah,  or 
divine  law,  as  it  is  called,  are  disposed  to  con- 
sider that  they  are  entitled  to  take  cognizance 
of  all  causes  whatever,  and  regard  the  juris- 
diction of  the  secular  courts  as  an  intolerable 
usurpation    of    their  rights.      The    latter,    on 
the  other    hand,  under  the  encouragement    of 
successive  princes,    have  limited  the  jurisdic- 
tion of    the    ecclesiastical    courts   to   disputes 
about  religious  ceremonies,   inheritance,   mar- 
riage,  divorce,    contracts,  sales,   and  in  gene- 
ral all   civil  cases,  reserving  to  themselves  the 
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decision  in  all  proceedings  respecting  murder, 
theft,  fraud,  and  every  crime  that  is  capital, 
or  tliat  can  be  regarded  as  involving  a  breach 
of  the  public  peace.  And  something  like  this 
must  be  the  ultimate  adjustment  in  most  cases, 
where  there  are  ecclesiastical  and  secular  juris- 
dictions in  conflict  with  each  other. 

Do  we  not  discover  indications  of  a  somewhat 
similar  state  of  things  in  the  judicial  arrange- 
ments of  the  good  king  Jehoshaphat  ?  2  Chron. 
xix.  5.  "VVe  are  told  that  he  established  "  judges 
in  the  land  throughout  all  the  fenced  cities  of 
Judah  ;"  it  is  not  said  whether  they  were  of 
the  Levitical  body  or  not,  but  further  on  we 
learn  that  at  Jerusalem,  "  did  Jehoshaphat  set 
of  the  Levites,  and  of  the  priests,  and  of  the 
chief  of  the  fathers  of  Israel,  for  the  judgment  of 
the  Lord,  and  for  controversies,"  2  Chron.  xix.  8. 
Now  the  "  chief  of  the  fathers  "  were  the  heads 
of  famihes  and  tribes,  to  Avhom,  under  the  old 
patriarchal  system,  the  right  of  judgment 
naturally  belonged.  Here  they  are  named  as 
judges,  certainly  not  of  the  ecclesiastical  matters 
Avhich  belonged  to  the  Levitical  body,  but, 
doubtless,  of  civil  and  criminal  causes.  The 
difference  of  jurisdiction  is,  indeed,  indicated  in 
the  two  classes — one  "  for  the  judgment  of  the 
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Lord,"  and  one  "for  controversies;"  that  is,  the 
priests  and  Levites  for  the  judgment  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  fathers  of  Israel  for  controversies. 
The  distinction  is  confirmed  further  on,  where 
it  appears  that  eacli  branch  of  judicature  had 
a  separate  head;  for  Jehoshaphat,  in  his  im- 
pressive charge  to  the  newly  appointed  judges, 
says,  "  Behold,  Amariah  the  chief -priest  is  over 
you  in  all  matters  of  the  Lord ;  and  Zebadiah 
the  son  of  Ishmael,  the  ruler  of  the  house  of 
Judah,  for  all  the  king's  matters,"  2  Chron, 
xix.  11.  This  seems  to  intimate,  that  other 
matters  than  those  characterized  as  "  the 
judgment  of  the  Lord,"  were  vinder  the  spe- 
cial supremacy  of  the  king,  like  the  Urf  in 
Persia.  Perhaps  the  distinction  of  the  two 
kinds  of  judicatm-e  is  fiu-ther  indicated  in 
another  clause  of  the  king's  charge,  in  which, 
it  will  be  observed,  he  is  addressing  the  ap- 
pointed administrators  of  both — "  What  cause 
soever  shall  come  to  you  of  your  brethren 
that  dwell  in  their  cities,  between  blood  and 
blood,  between  law  and  commandment,  statutes 
and  judgments,"  etc.,  2  Chron.  xix.  10.  Here 
"the  law"  seems,  by  the  antithesis,  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  "  the  commandment,"  and  "  the 
statutes "  from   "  the  judgments  ; "  and  if  so, 
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"  the  law"  of  the  one  clause,  and  "  the  statutes" 
of  the  other,  may  be  supposed  to  describe  the 
written  law — that  of  Moses — and  "  the  com- 
mandments" of  the  one  clause,  and  "  the  judg- 
ments" of  the  other,  the  popular  customary 
law,  composed  as  already  described. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  each  branch 
of  the  law  or  judicature  has  at  its  head  the 
proper  ofBcial  chief.  Over  "  the  judgment  of  the 
Lord"  is  the  high-priest ;  and  over  "the  king's 
matters"  is  the  great  hereditary  chief,  or  prince 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which  tribe,  with  some 
adjuncts,  composed  the  kingdom.  The  latter 
fact  seems  clearly  to  indicate  that  those  called 
"the  king's  matters,"  were  not  merely  court 
matters  ;  in  such  affairs  the  monarch  himself, 
in  all  the  courts  of  the  east,  personally  judges : 
and  if  it  could  be  supposed  that  the  king  dele- 
gated that  authority  to  another,  it  would  be  far 
more  likely  to  some  great  officer  of  the  court 
than  to  the  great  hereditary  chief  of  the  tribe, 
on  whom,  on  the  other  hand,  the  administration 
of  the  customary  law  would  naturally  devolve, 
and  the  weight  and  authority  of  whose  position 
would  be  of  much  importance  in  accrediting 
the  decisions  of  judges  acting  under  his  pre- 
sidency.     Indeed,  that  the  high-priest  in  the 
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one  case,  and  the  chief  of  the  tribe  in  the  other, 
presided  over  these  judicatures,  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  the  position  they  occupied  was  recog- 
nised and  proper,  belonging  to  them  of  right, 
and  which  they  had  been  used  to  exercise 
though  in  a  less  orderly  plan  than  that  which 
the  king  organized.  In  fact,  although  the  king 
is  said  to  have  "  set"  the  judges,  it  is  clear  that 
they  wei'e  not  arbitrarily  chosen  by  him  ;  for 
those  set  to  administer  one  branch  of  the  judi- 
cature were  "  the  chief  of  the  fathers,"  that  is, 
the  chiefs  of  the  great  family  branches  of  the 
tribe,  over  whom  Zebadiah,  "  the  rulev  of  the 
house  of  Judah,"  was  the  natural  president. 
Again,  it  is  not  said  that  the  chief  was  "  set" 
over  this  branch  of  the  judicature,  but  the 
judges  being  "  set,"  they  were,  when  addressed 
by  the  king,  referred  to  Zebadiah,  as  their 
existing  and  proper  president,  just  as  the  high- 
priest  is  referred  to  as  the  existing  and  proper 
superior  of  the  Levitical  branch  of  the  judica- 
ture. The  whole  of  the  arrangement  indicates 
that  the  matters  to  be  judged  were  matters  of 
common  concernment  to  the  people  in  their 
cities,  and  not  merely  causes  in  which  the  court 
was  interested,  although  distinguished  as  "  the 
king's  matters,"  in  conformity  Vv'ith  the  general 
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practice  of  the  east,  and  even  of  tlie  west,  of 
regarding  the  sovereign  as  the  real  or  nominal 
head  of  all  secular  law. 

We  have  attended  to  the  suggestions  to  which 
the  state  of  things  in  Persia  has  afforded  a  clue, 
because  the  matter,  as  it  respects  the  Hebrews, 
is  one  of  considerable  interest  and  importance, 
and  we  knoAV  not  that  the  two-fold  judicature, 
which  we  have  shown  to  be  at  least  probable, 
has  been  hitherto  pointed  out. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  in  Persia  the 
system  of  law  which  has  been  described  forms 
any  obligatory  restraint  upon  the  king  himself. 
He  is  above  the  law;  and  it  would  not  be  much 
short  of  treason  to  assert  that  the  king  was  not 
perfectly  free  to  act  at  any  time  as  seems  best 
to  him,  towards  any  of  his  subjects,  who  hold 
their  lives  and  properties  at  his  disposal.  Still, 
this  rude  theory  of  despotism  is  never  carried 
out  to  the  extent  these  words  imply;  and  the 
reason  is  obvious — the  authority  is  too  impor- 
tant to  be  delegated  in  its  fulness  to  others,  and 
it  is  impossible  for  the  sovereign  to  take  all 
judgment  into  his  hands.  The  great  body  of 
the  people  are,  therefore,  governed  by  the 
ordinary  process  of  law,  and  the  absolute  power 
of  the  king  is,  in  the  full  meaning,  only  ex- 
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perienced  by  his  conquered  enemies,  liis  re- 
bellious subjects,  his  own  family,  his  minis- 
ters, public  officers,  civil  and  military,  and  the 
long  train  of  his  servants  and  domestics.  All 
these  hold  their  lives  and  properties  at  the 
entire  disposal  of  the  sovereign,  who  may  seize 
their  property,  subject  them  to  any  punishment, 
or  even  put  them  to  death,  by  a  word  or  a  sign, 
without  examination  or  formal  procedure  of 
any  kind  whatever  ;  and  this  is  far  from  being 
a  barren  or  nominal  power,  for  scarcely  a  day 
passes  in  which  it  is  not,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
exercised. 

But,  besides  this,  the  relation  to  the  king, 
which  employment  under  him,  or  alliance  to 
him  of  any  kind,  creates,  so  far  supersedes 
every  other  subjection,  even  to  the  law,  that  the 
king  can,  if  he  please,  effectually  shield  an 
offender  of  any  of  these  classes  from  the  notice 
which  the  law  might  take  of  his  crimes,  if  the 
king  choose  to  leave  them  rmpunished.  He 
is  the  judge  and  punisher  in  all  these  cases, 
and  no  other  tribunal  is  competent  to  move 
with  reference  to  them.  This  absolute  power, 
over  the  same  classes,  is  common  to  nearly  all 
eastern  kings,  and  the  constant  notice  of  its 
operation  has  led  many  travellers  to  suppose 
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that  the  same  power  existed  over  all  classes 
without  distinction,  and  they  have  thence  been 
led  to  give  ideas  of  more  intense  despotism 
than  practically  ever  existed  in  any  country. 

This  error  might  be  the  more  easily  taken 
up  from  the  fact,  that  a  cursory  inquiry  into  the 
subject  would  produce  no  denial  or  explanation, 
as  the  theory  of  government  for  the  whole 
nation  corresponds  with  the  practice  of  govern- 
ment towards  this  part  of  it.  But,  in  fact,  in 
all  other  circumstances  but  these,  the  forms  of 
written  or  customary  law  are  observed  in  &\eTy 
instance  of  importance,  especially  in  all  capital 
cases,  and  the  royal  authority  only  interferes  to 
direct  the  execution  of  the  sentence  or  to  par- 
don the  offender.  The  king  seldom  oversteps  the 
limits  which  usage  thus  prescribes  to  his  power. 
He  may  do  so  sometimes  without  much  censiu-e, 
but  he  cannot  habitually  exercise  the  fulness 
of  his  desj:)Otic  authority  upon  those  whom 
usage  has  not  subjected  to  it,  without  danger 
and  discredit. 

The  power  of  life  and  death,  which  the  sove- 
reign himself  often  exercises  in  a  manner 
frightfully  summary,  is  much  more  charily 
delegated  to  others  in  Persia  than  in  Turkey. 
In  the  latter  country,  it  is  exercised  by  every 
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pasha  within  his  province,  but  in  Persia  it  is 
never  confided  to  the  provincial  governor 
unless  he  be  a  prince  of  the  blood,  when  he 
is  frequently  empowered  to  pronounce  and 
carry  into  execution  the  sentence  of  death  upon 
convicted  criminals — which  would  otherwise 
be  referred  to  the  crown — as  well  as  to  take 
cognizance  of,  and  punish,  those  high  crimes  of 
murder  and  robbery  which  are  regarded  as 
being  especially  under  the  royal  observation. 
A  very  considerable  degree  of  despotic  autho- 
rity is  exercised  by  these  royal  governors  in 
their  provincial  courts,  which  are  framed,  as 
far  as  may  bo,  upon  the  imperial  model ;  but 
the  power  of  the  governors  over  the  public 
servants  does  not  extend  to  the  arbitrary 
infliction  of  death,  although  even  this  is  some- 
times delegated  when  a  country  is  in  a  state 
of  rebellion. 

These  distinctions  are  in  themselves  of  some 
interest ;  and  this  is  increased  when  Ave  com- 
pare this  state  of  things  with  the  customs  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  It  is  clear  from  that 
source,  if  we  did  not  know  it  from  history, 
that  the  ancient  kings  of  Persia  held  the 
same  power  over  the  lives  and  properties  of  all 
persons  in  the  public  service.     This  is  seen  in 
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the  orders  so  promptly  given  by  Darius  for  the 
execution  of  Daniel's  accusers,  who  were  officers 
of  the  court  ;  and  by  the  equal  promptitude  of 
the  doom  pronounced  by  Ahasuerus  upon 
Haman  and  his  family.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
king  also  seized  the  property  of  the  condemned, 
and  divided  it  between  Mordecai  and  Esther, 
showing  that  the  possessions  as  well  as  the  lives 
of  such  persons  were  wholly  in  the  royal  power. 
The  mode  of  disposing  of  it,  by  bestowing  the 
property  of  the  condemned  on  others,  is  quite 
in  the  present  style,  when  the  sovereign  fre- 
quently grants  that  of  a  fallen  favourite  or 
officer  to  reward  the  services  of  some  one 
about  the  court.  This,  indeed,  has  been  often 
done  in  our  own  country. 

There  is  no  instance  in  Scripture  of  the 
arbitrary  punishment  by  the  Persian  kings  of 
any  persons  not  in  the  public  service,  which 
may  be  taken  to  imply,  at  the  first  view,  that 
the  body  of  the  people  were,  as  at  present, 
exempt  from  the  arbitrary  infliction  of  high 
penalties.  It  may,  indeed,  seem  that  the  decree 
of  Ahasuerus,  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Jews,  is 
adverse  to  this  conclusion ;  but,  if  we  look 
more  closely,  it  appears  that  they,  as  captives, 
and    as    charged    with    rebellious   tendencies, 
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formed  one  of  tlie  very  classes  which  would, 
even  at  the  present  day,  come  tinder  the  irre- 
sponsible control  of  the  sovereign.  In  other 
cases,  we  know  from  history  that  the  Persian 
kings  were,  in  fact,  very  anxious  to  secure  the 
credit  to  be  derived  from  the  impartial  admi- 
nistration of  public  justice. 

The  king  possessed  the  same  powers  in 
Israel,  within  the  circle  of  the  public  service. 
We  see  the  right  over  lives  and  possessions 
there  exercised  with  a  degree  of  decisiveness 
and  vigour  which  makes  us  tremble  for  the 
liberties  of  the  nation,  and  to  fancy  that  it 
has  fallen  under  a  very  harsh  despotism.  We 
naturally  say,  "  If  it  be  thus  with  the  great 
ones  at  court,  how  is  it  with  the  great  body 
of  the  people?"  But  all  these  instances  are 
within  the  circle  of  the  pviblic  service,  or  family 
connexion,  within  which,  alone,  this  despotism 
could  operate,  and  the  people  no  doubt  remained 
subject  to  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  law.  Bad 
kings,  unquestionably,  overstepped  the  limits  ; 
but  good  kings,  even  in  adhering  to  it,  might, 
while  exercising  the  privileges  which  usage 
everywhere  conceded  to  them,  evince  much 
arbitrary  power  over  life  and  substance  within 
the  immediate  circle  in  which  they  moved. 
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This  was  the  case  in  the  apparently  arbitrary 
executions  of  Adonijah  and  Joab  by  Solomon, 
in  Avhich,  however,  the  additional  powder  over 
them  existed  which  was  derivable  from  their 
being  members  of  the  royal  family.  The  power 
over  property,  even  when  not  forfeited  by 
capital  execution,  is  shown  in  the  way  in  which 
David  deprived  Mephibosheth  of  his  estate,  and 
transferred  it  to  Ziba,  and  afterwards  ordered 
that  they  should  share  it  between  them.  That 
the  kings  did  not  venture  to  exercise  any  such 
power  with  reference  to  other  properties,  ap- 
pears in  the  case  of  Naboth's  idneyard,  to 
which  we  have  already  referred  ;  yet  it  seems 
that,  even  in  that  instance,  it  was  the  fact 
that  Naboth  was  executed  for  alleged  treason, 
although  he  was  not  in  public  employment, 
caused  the  forfeiture  of  his  estate  to  the  crown. 

Among  the  Israelites,  also,  as  in  Persia,  it 
would  seem  that  the  king  could  screen  from 
the  ordinary  operation,  of  the  law  an  offender 
belonging  to  the  royal  family  or  the  court 
circle,  when  he  did  not  himself  choose  to  punish. 
This  is  obvious  in  the  steps  taken  upon  the  dar- 
ing assassination  of  Amnon  by  Absalom,  whom 
the  sovereign  eventually  restored  to  favour 
without   subjecting   him    to    the    operation  of 
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the  law  ;  and  that  the  inference  in  this  instance 
is  not  erroneous,  is  shown  from  the  pretended 
case  submitted  to  the  king  in  that  very  matter 
by  the  woman  of  Tekoa,  who  claimed  for  one 
of  her  sons,  who  had  slain  his  brother,  protection 
from  the  avenger  of  blood,  and  to  whom  the 
king  pledged  himself  by  an  oath,  "  There  shall 
not  one  hair  of  thy  son  fall  to  the  earth," 
2  Sam.  xiv.  11.  This  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  the  case  was  beyond  the  court  circle,  and 
dispensed  with  the  fixed  operation  of  the  Mo- 
saical  law,  which  had,  in  such  circumstances, 
left  no  doubt  of  the  course  to  be  pursued. 
This  dispensing  power  was  not  likely  to  be  much 
abused  by  so  pious  and  just  a  man  as  David  ; 
but  it  was  a  dangerous  precedent  for  him  to 
set,  and  was  likely  to  be,  and  in  all  probability 
was,  much  abused  by  ungodly  kings. 

Besides  those  cases  which  the  king  in  Persia 
disposes  of  on  the  summary  impulse  of  his  pas- 
sions or  his  judgment,  in  respect  of  the  classes 
which  have  been  designated,  there  are  others 
which  he  feels  bound  to  decide  strictly  on  the 
evidence.  Many  important  causes  may  be 
brought  before  him  by  appeal,  and  he  reserves 
the  right  of  judging  in  the  capital  crimes  of 
murder  and  robbery,  except  where  this  part  of 
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the  royal  function  has  been  delegated  to  any 
of  the  provincial  governors.  Hence,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  king's  time  is  passed  in 
administering  justice  in  the  audience  chamber 
of  his  palace,  to  which  access  is  not  difficult, 
and  the  extent  of  his  occupation  in  this  is  pro- 
portioned in  some  degree  to  the  reliance  which 
the  people  have  on  his  wisdom  and  justice,  for 
there  is  then  a  great  inclination  in  suitors  to 
carry  their  cases,  by  appeal  or  consent,  to  the 
foot  of  the  throne. 

It  is  said  that  a  Persian  king,  anxious  to 
occupy  his  station  well,  seldom  spends  less 
than  seven  hours  a  day  in  isublic,  in  the 
discharge  of  his  political,  judicial,  and  cere- 
monial duties.  This  will  suggest  to  the  reader 
the  case  of  David,  whose  character  with 
his  subjects,  and  his  wish  to  satisfy  them, 
brought  so  much  judicial  business  to  his  palace, 
that,  with  all  his  diligence  and  zeal,  it  got  so 
much  into  arrears  as  to  bear  the  aspect  of 
a  neglect  of  justice,  which  the  wily  Absalom 
failed  not  to  turn  to  the  advantage  of  his  own 
designs.  Probably,  David  was  unwilling,  in  the 
circumstances  of  his  reign,  to  relieve  himself 
by  deputing  this  important  regal  function  to 
others.    Some  ages  ago,  there  was  a  court  in 
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the  Persian  metropolis  wliicli  discharged  most  of 
the  judicial  functions  of  royalty  ;  but  the  head 
of  this  court  acquired  so  much  influence  and 
power,  that  the  kings  became  alarmed,  and 
reverted  to  the  ancient  practice  of  dealing  -with 
such  cases  in  person. 

How  ancient  the  practice  is  there,  is  shown 
by  the  statement  of  the  Greek  historians, 
Avho  inform  us,  that  the  Persian  kings  sat 
in  judgment  in  many  criminal  and  civil 
cases  of  importance,  with  the  utmost  anxiety 
to  give  a  right  decision.  They  heard  the 
evidence  with  attention,  and  took  some  days 
to  consider  their  judgment,  during  which 
the  advice  of  those  who  were  deemed  learned 
in  the  law  was  taken.  When  the  matter 
was  one  of  life  and  death,  the  offence  with 
which  the  delinquent  was  charged  was  not 
considered  apart,  but  in  connexion  with  the 
whole  course  of  his  life,  and  he  was  cleared  or 
condemned  according  to  the  preponderance  of 
his  merits  or  his  crimes. 

This  may  remind  us,  from  analogy,  of  a 
gross  common  error  respecting  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Divine  judgment  in  the  great 
day  of  decision,  which  those  will  have  had 
occasion  to   learn,  who   go  much   among  the 
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people.  This  notion  assumes,  that  we  are  then 
to  be  judged  by  the  preponderance  of  merit  or 
demerit  during  life ;  in  heathenish  ignorance 
of  the  fact,  that  we  have  no  merits  in  which  to 
appear  before  God,  and  that  the  soul  is  utterly 
undone  which  hopes  for  favourable  judgment 
at  his  tribunal  on  any  other  ground  than  that 
abundant  satisfaction  for  sin  which  was  offered 
by  his  beloved  Son,  when  he  bowed  his  dying 
head  upon  the  cross,  and  cried,  "It  is  finished  !" 
"  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that 
is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ." 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

STATE  PUNISHMENTS  AND  REWARDS. 

Whatever  sentence  is  pronounced  by  the  king 
of  Persia,  whether  of  the  bastinado,  of  mutilation, 
or  of  death,  is  inflicted  on  the  spot  in  his  presence. 
This  is  a  shocking  practice,  revolting  to  our 
ideas  and  habits,  but  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  ancient  and  modern  oriental  nations ; 
and,  doubtless,  it  forms  part  of  that  education 
which  soon  renders  the  best  of  eastern  kings 
revoltingly  indiiFerent  to  human  life  and  suffer- 
ing. Futteh  Ali  Shah,  who  was  naturally  a  very 
humane  man,  when  he  first  came  to  the  throne 
found  himself  obliged  to  turn  his  head  aside 
when  an  execution  took  place.  But  this  is 
regarded  by  the  Persians,  not  only  as  unkingly, 
but  as  unmanly,  and  the  king,  by  use,  soon 
learned  to  look  calmly  on. 

Sir  Harford  Jones  reports  a  remark  which 
was  made  to  him  on  this  subject  by  Meerza 
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Bozurg,  a  Persian  high  ia  office.  He  said, 
"  Our  kings,  speaking  generally,  are  more 
careless  about  shedding  blood  than  they  other- 
wise would  be,  perhaps  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  frequent  executions  that  take  place  before 
them  ;  for,  depend  upon  it,  the  first  sight  of 
human  blood  strikes  all  of  us  with  more  or 
less  horror  and  remorse,  but  the  oftener  we  see 
it  shed,  the  lighter  we  esteem  its  value." 

A  similar  course  to  the  one  just  described 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  Israel  in  the 
marked  instances  of  Adonijah  and  Joab, 
who  were  condemned  in  their  absence ;  the 
executioner  was,  indeed,  sent  to  destroy  them, 
but  those  who  are  condemned  when  pre- 
sent are  slain  on  the  spot.  Thus  Zebah  and 
Zalmunna  were  slain,  not  only  in  the  presence 
of  Gideon,  but  by  his  o^\•n  hand,  when  his 
eldest  son  hesitated  to  execute  the  doom, 
Judges  viii.  21.  Ahimelech  and  the  priests 
of  Nob  were  slain  in  the  presence  of  Saul  by 
Doeg,  1  Sam.  xxii.  17, 18  ;  and  Agag  was  hewn 
in  pieces  in  the  presence  of  Samuel  and  Saul, 
1  Sam.  XV.  33. 

Solomon,  in  describing  the  king's  wrath  as 
"messengers  of  death,"  Prov.  xvi.  14,  is  thought 
to  allude  to  such  executions  of  the  sentence  of 
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death  as  his  own  reign  afforded  signal  examples 
of  in  the  case  of  Adonijah  and  Joab — a  message 
prompt  and  irresistible,  and  to  which  the 
condemned  himself  usually  submits  as  they 
did.  Such  a  messenger  of  death  was  sent 
by  king  Jehoram  to  take  the  head  of  Ehsha  ; 
and  it  has  been  weU  remarked,  that  the  fact 
of  the  king  sending  a  single  messenger  to 
execute  his  sentence  upon  a  pei-son  so  eminent 
and  honoured  as  that  prophet,  and  surrounded 
as  he  was  hkely  to  be,  and  actually  was, 
with  many  friends  and  scholars,  indicates 
that  such  mandates  were  but  too  common 
among  the  Jews,  and  were  generally  submitted 
to  without  resistance.  In  this  case,  the  king 
followed  his  oAvn  messenger  in  swift  haste,  pro- 
bably to  countermand  the  order  he  had  given  ; 
and  it  was,  doubtless,  the  knowledge  of  this 
which  induced  Elisha  to  go  so  far  in  resistance 
as  to  direct  his  friends  to  detain  the  messenger  at 
the  door,  and  not  allow  him  to  enter  his  presence 
till  the  king  himself  arrived.  It  is  very  possible 
that  they  would  not  have  ventured  upon  this 
step,  but  for  the  implied  assurance  that  they 
were  executing  the  later  purpose  of  the  king,  by 
staying  his  messenger.  The  existing  practice 
in  Persia  in  this  matter  may  also  show  why 
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the  messenger  was  detained  at  the  door,  and 
not  admitted  to  the  presence  of  his  intended 
victim. 

In  such  instances  in  Persia  some  formalities 
are  necessary,  that  those  vvhom  it  may  concern 
may  be  satisfied  that  the  messenger  of  death  is 
really  commissioned  by  the  king.  Everything 
depends  on  that ;  for  if  the  messenger  could 
not  produce  an  unimpeachable  warrant,  obe- 
dience to  it  might  be  evaded  on  the  ground 
of  a  real  or  pretended  doubt ;  and  private  ven- 
geance might  be  wreaked  under  the  cover  of  a 
commission  from  the  king,  if  care  were  not 
taken  that  it  were  properly  authenticated.  The 
seal  of  the  king  is,  therefore,  attached  to 
the  warrant,  to  which  that  of  his  prime- 
minister  is  added,  and  it  is  then  given  to  one 
of  the  royal  body-guard,  who  instantly  sets 
out,  and  travels  post  without  intermission  till 
he  reaches  his  destination.  In  like  manner,  the 
fatal  letters  respecting  the  Jews,  which,  under 
the  authority  of  the  ancient  Persian  king,  were 
sent  into  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  "  were 
sealed  -with  the  king's  ring,"  Esth.  iii.  12 — 14, 
and  sent  by  messengers  travelling  post,  and,  it 
is  added,  "  the  posts  went  out,  being  hastened 
by  the  king's  commandment ;"  and  also,  in  like 
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manner,  the  message  sent  by  vTezebel  to  compass 
the  death  of  Naboth  was  authenticated  by  the 
king's  signet,  and  addressed  to  the  elders  and 
nobles  of  the  city  in  which  that  person  lived, 
1  Kings  xxi.  8. 

The  messenger  charged  to  execute  the  royal 
order,  having  arrived  at  the  place  where  his 
victim  lives,  proceeds  at  once  either  to  the 
king's  lieutenant,  the  secretary,  or  the  chief 
magistrate,  as  he  judges  best.  To  this  person 
he  discloses  his  commission,  shows  him  his 
warrant,  and  permits  him  to  satisfy  himself  of 
its  correctness.  He  then  requires  this  func- 
tionary to  go  Avith  him,  and  sanction  the  exe- 
cution by  his  presence ;  and  this  he  cannot 
refuse  to  do,  even  though  the  condemned  man 
may  be  the  friend  of  his  right  hand.  On 
reaching  the  place,  the  messenger  dismounts 
and  enters  the  house,  booted  and  travel-stained, 
which  would  be  grossly  indecorous  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances.  He  goes  direct  to  the 
room  where  the  condemned  man  is  to  be  found, 
and,  as  he  enters,  takes  his  commission  from  his 
bosom,  and  deposits  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
officer  he  has  brought  with  him.  He  then 
draws  his  sabre,  and  with  the  terrible  words 
"  in  the  king's  name,"  he  throws  himself  upon 
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his  victim,  and  speedily  departs  Avith  his  head, 
leaving  the  lifeless  trunk  on  the  divan. 

The  privacy  of  the  harem  is,  on  such  critical 
occasions,  respected.  Even  the  messenger  of 
death,  armed  with  the  king's  commission,  pre- 
sumes not  to  penetrate  there.  If  the  con- 
demned man  has  retired  to  that  part  of  the 
house,  word  is  sent  that  a  messenger  has 
arrived  from  court,  and  he  is  then  bound  to 
come  forth,  and  always  does  so,  and  is  treated 
as  already  described.  There  is  no  possibility 
of  escape  when  the  messenger  has  once  arrived, 
and  made  his  commission  knoAvn.  Any  resist- 
ance or  attempt  at  evasion  would  be  as  futile, 
and  would  excite  as  much  amazement,  as  if  a 
grandee  in  Europe,  condemned  to  the  block, 
should  attempt  to  defend  himself  upon  the 
scaffold.  The  soul  of  the  offender  is  paralyzed  by 
the  suddenness  with  which  his  fate  comes  upon 
him,  and  if  in  the  brief  interval,  the  moment 
between  doom  and  death,  he  is  collected  enough 
to  cast  a  glance  towards  the  friends  who  may 
be  sitting  with  him,  and  who  certainly  might,  if 
they  dared,  effectually  protect  him,  he  sees  no 
hope  in  their  eyes.  The  "wrath  of  the  king  is 
so  terrible,  that  the  man  subject  to  it  is  at  once 
divested   of  his  merits,  his  influence,  and  his 
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honour.  His  best  friends,  even  those  of  his 
household,  are  either  awed  into  insensibility 
by  the  event,  or  look  on  with  eyes  suddenly 
become  cold  and  cruel  towards  a  man  whom  a 
king's  anger  has  blasted  and  rendered  worthless. 
There  is  not  one  of  them  who  would  not  be  far 
more  likely,  if  called  upon,  to  aid  than  to  resist 
the  execution  of  the  royal  mandate. 

His  only  chance  is,  that  some  friend  at  court 
may   have    contrived    to    apprize    him    of  his 
danger ;  and,  in  that  case,  if  he  choose  to  risk 
the   consequences   in   order   to   gain  time,  he 
places  people  in  ambush  to  arrest  and  detain 
the   courier,    or   to  render  him  powerless  by 
taking  his  commission  from  him.  But,  from  the 
secrecy  and  expedition  with  which  the  orders 
of  death  are  given  and  executed,  it  seldom  hap- 
pens that  friends  learn  anything  of  them  in  time 
to  convey  an  intimation  to  him ;  moreover,  if  the 
man  is  known  to  have  reason  to  suspect  that  he 
has  incurred  the  royal  displeasure,  great  pains, 
are  taken  and  much  contrivance  exerted  to  \vtil 
his    mind  into  security  and  taka  him  off  his 
guard.     It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  for  the  pre- 
sent of  a  royal  robe  to  be  sent  him  some  eight 
days  before  that  intended  for  his  doom,  which 
in  his  own  eyes,  and  in  that  of  all  others,  is  the 
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highest  mark  of  favourable  regard  which  the 
king  himself  can  bestow. 

INIost  of  our  readers  mil  remember  the  con- 
clusion   which   Haman    formed,    "  that  there 
^vas  evil  determined  against  him  by  the  kmg," 
Esth.  vii.  7,  when   the  monarch  rose   hastily 
from*  the  banquet  of  wine,  and  went  out  into 
the  garden.     At   the   present   time,  when  the 
sovereign,   in   connexion  with    the  affivirs    of 
any  grelit  person,  rises  angrily  and  withdraws 
into  the  harem,  it  is  a  sure  indication  of  deter- 
mined evil,  even  if  no  sentence  has  been  passed  ; 
and  if  sentence  has  been  pronounced,  it  is  a 
si<^n  that  there  is  no  hope  of  moving  the  royal 
hand   to  mercy.     Chardin  relates,  that  when 
the  shah  Sefi  felt  offended  at  some  unbecoming 
sarcasm  which  one  of  his  favourites  ventured 
to  utter  in  his  presence,  he  immediately  rose 
and   retired.     Upon  this,  the  courtier,  seeing 
that  he  was    a   doomed  man,  went   home  m 
confusion,    and,   in   a   few    hours    afterwards, 
the  king  sent  a  "messenger  of  death"  for  his 

head. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  long  of  Persia, 
as  well  as  most  other  eastern  monarchs,  requires 
the  head  of  a  person  who  has  been  executed 
upon  his  sentence,  oixt  of  his  presence,  to  be 
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brouglit    to  him,    which,  probably,  originated 
in  the  determination  to  prevent  any  imposi- 
tion,   by    enabling   him   actually   to    see  that 
the  doomed  person,  and   no    other  instead  of 
^im,    had  been   really   put   to  death.      Thus, 
as  Herodias  desired  not  merely  that  John  the' 
Baptist   should   be   slain,    but   that   his   head 
should  be  brought  to  her  ;    so  Jehu  had  the 
heads  of  the  members  of  Ahab's  family  brou-ht 
to  him  in  baskets  from  Samaria,  and  piled°up 
m  heaps  at  the  palace  gate  in  Jezreel.     David 
also,  takes  olF  the  head  of  the  slain  champion  of 
the  Philistines,  and  carries  it  in  his  hand  to  king 
Saul ;  and,  in  the  Apocryphal  story  of  Judith° 
which  may  be  cited  in  illustration  of  usa-es' 
Judith,    after   having   slain   Holofernes,    takes 
off  his  head,  and  carries  it  away  in  her  bag 
that  her  countrymen  may,  by  that  unmistakable 
evidence,  be  satisfied  that  their  redoubted  enemy 
IS,   indeed,  no  more,  Judith  xiii.  10.      These 
circumstances  show  that  the  prevalent  eastern 
usages  respecting  decapitation  were  familiar  also 
m  Biblical  times,  although  the  peculiar  ideas 
which  the  Jews   owed  to   the  law  of  Moses 
respecting  the   ceremonial  pollution  contracted 
by  contact  with  the   dead,  and  the  regulation 
that   no  human   remains   should    be   publicly 
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exposed  after  sundown,  must  have  prevented 
among  them  those  ghastly  displays  of  festering 
heads,  which  disgust  and  horrify  a  traveller  in 
the  east,  and  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  have 
only  in  recent  times  ceased  in  our  own  country. 
In  the  case  of  a  distant  execution,  such  as  we 
have  lately  described,  the  necessity  of  taking 
the  head  back  with  him,  to  show  that  he  has 
executed  his  commission,  might  be  supposed 
to  occasion  some  trouble  to  the  messenger 
of  death.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  head  is 
carefully  pickled,  and  being  neatly  done  up 
in  a  small  bundle,  the  man  carries  it  be- 
hind him  on  his  saddle  during  his  rapid 
journey  home. 

In  Persia  it  is  not  unusual,  in  time  of  war, 
for  the  king  or  prince  in  command  to  offer  a 
reward,  sometimes  as  high  as  five  pounds,  for 
every  head  of  the  enemy  brought  to  him,  and 
instances    are   on   record   of  kinss    sittingr  in 

o  o 

state  to  receive  the  heads,  piled  around  in 
heaps  by  thousands,  and  supervise  the  distri- 
bution of  the  reward.  Under  such  a  system, 
the  soldiers  Avill  take  care  not  to  encumber 
themselves  with  prisoners,  unless  a  higher  prize 
is  offered  for  a  live  enemy  than  for  the  head  of 
a  dead  one.     The  heads  thus  accumulated  are 
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disposed  in  symmetrical  heaps,  as  were  those, 
doubtless,  at  the  palace  gate  of  Jezreel.  It 
has  been  known  that  rebellious  cities  or  pro- 
vinces have  been  decimated  by  the  exaction, 
after  defeat  or  submission,  of  a  pyramid  of  heads 
of  given  dimensions;  and  the  dreadful  indif- 
I  ference  to  human  feelings  which  one  has  always 
to  witness  in  despotic  countries,  is  savagely 
manifested  by  the  care  of  the  executioners 
to  reserve  the  most  remarkable  or  picturesque 
head  to  crown  the  barbarous  monument. 

Under  the  same  circumstances,  instead  of  a 
pyramid  of  heads,  a  certain  measure  of  eyes 
is  exacted   from   a   rebellious    town,    and  the 
savage  ferocity  with  which  the   ro3^al  officers 
scooped  out  the  eyes    of  all   they   could   lay 
hold   of  till   they  had  the  quantity  required, 
and    the    grim    satisfaction    with    which    the 
monarch  received  the  monstrous  tax,  are  still 
remembered  with  horror  in  Persia;   for  such 
things  have  happened  within  the  memory  of 
living  men.     To   this   extent,  such   atrocities 
are   not  likely  to  be  witnessed  again,    as  the 
more    humane     character     of    the    last    two 
kings,  and  comparatively  peaceful  times,  have 
rendered    them    of    less    frequent    occarrence 
than    they    for    many    ages    have    been    in 
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Persia.  Putting  out  the  eyes  has,  however, 
until  lately,  been  very  common  in  individual 
cases.  It  is  a  belief  in  the  east,  that  blindness 
incapacitates  for  the  throne,  and  therefore,  in 
Persia,  it  has,  until  the  present  century,  been 
usual  for  the  kings  not,  as  in  Turkey,  to  slay, 
but  to  blind  those  whose  claims  to  the  throne 
might  possibly  trouble  the  existing  possessor. 
Hence,  it  was  the  rule  for  a  king,  on  coming  to 
the  throne,  to  deprive  all  his  brothers  of  sight, 
to  incapacitate  them  from  giving  him  any  dis- 
turbance. A  touching  story  is  told  of  an 
English  lady,  who,  in  visiting  the  royal  harem, 
encountered  there  a  fine  boy  groping  about 
with  a  handkerchief  over  his  eyes  ;  and,  when 
asked  his  object,  he  said,  "  that  he  knew  he 
should  be  deprived  of  sight  when  his  father 
died,  so  he  was  just  trying  how  he  should  like 
it."  Truly,  "  the  dark  places  of  the  earth  are 
full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty." 

This  custom  of  blinding  the  eyes,  in  order 
to  incapacitate  for  reigning,  or  to  punish  rebel- 
lion, is  noticed  in  Scripture,  and  that  too  Avith 
reference  to  the  Babylonians,  whose  regal  cus- 
toms seem  to  have  had  much  resemblance  to 
those  of  their  neighbours,  the  Persians.  It 
was  thus  that,  when  Zedekiah  was  taken  as  a 
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prisoner  to  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Rib! all,  that 
conqueror  who  had  made  him  king,  and  against 
whom  he  had  revolted,  punished  him  by  slay- 
ing his  children  before  his  face,  and  directing 
his  eyes  to  be  darkened  for  ever— a  barbarous 
conception,  by  which  that  heart-rending  sight, 
the  slaughter  of  his  own  sons,  Avas  rendered  the 
last  of  his  existence. 

The  punishment  of  blinding  has  also  been 
much  resorted  to  in  Persia,  as  well  as  the  cut- 
ting out  of  the  tongue,  when  the  king  has   de 
sired  to  inflict  a  punishment   short  of  death, 
upon  nobles  and  others  who   have  excited  his 
displeasure.     Its  most  usual  infliction  is  upon 
the  chief  partisans  of  a  defeated  competitor  for 
the  throne,  but  often  for  much  hghter,  and  even 
for  trivial  offences.    We  will  give  one  anecdote 
in  illustration  of  this.     Sir  Harford  Jones,  who 
was  envoy  in  Persia  early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury, mentions  that,  on  his  arrival  at  Khesdt,  he 
met  again  an  old  Persian  friend,  Zal  Khan,  who, 
since  he  saw  him  last,  had  been  "deprived  of  two 
most  precious  organs,  his  eyes  and  his  tongue." 
This  person  had  been  high  in  the  favour  and 
confidence   of  the   king,   Lutf  Ali   lOian,   and 
when  he  was  dispossessed   of  his  throne,  and 
slain  by  Aga  Mohanmicd  Khan,  the  founder  of 
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the  present  dynasty,  this  person  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror.  It  is  said  that  Aga 
Mohammed  had  at  first  no  intention  of  injuring 
him ;  but,  when  Zal  Khan  stood  in  the  presence 
of  the  remorseless  destroyer  of  his  beloved 
master,  he  could  not  contain  himself,  and.  was 
so  extremely  unguarded  in  what  he  said,  that 
the  king,  in  a  rage,  ordered  him  to  be  thrown 
down  and  deprived  of  sight.  This  was  done 
instantly;  but,  so  far  from  being  subdued,  when 
the  khan  rose  in  his  agony,  with  the  blood 
streaming  from  his  eyeless  sockets,  his  language 
became  more  vehemently  reproachful.  The 
king  then  ordered  his  tongue  to  be  cut  out, 
saying,  "  "We  shall  see  whether  this  will  not 
stop  the  fellow's  abuse."  It  had  that  effect; 
for  the  operation  was  so  performed,  that  is,  by 
destroying  half  only  of  the  tongue,  that  he  was 
deprived  of  aU  utterance  which  could  be  under- 
stood. As  soon,  however,  as  he  was  released, 
and  reached  home,  he  had  the  resolution  and 
fortitude  to  order  the  remaining  part  of  his 
tongue  to  be  extracted ;  and  the  result  was, 
that  he  was  then  enabled  not  only  to  speak, 
but  to  articulate  even  better  than  he  did  before 
this  infliction.  So  says  sir  Harford  Jones ; 
but  sir  John  Malcolm,  who  also  relates  this 
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incident,  says,  with  more  probability,  that  his 
utterance,  although  intelligible,  was  less  distinct 
than  it  had  been  when  he  possessed  his  tongue. 
This,  however  extraordinary,  is  a  physiological 
fact  well  known  in  Persia,  and  Zal  Khan  is  far 
from  being  the  only  one  who  has  availed  him- 
self of  this  expedient.  Indeed,  the  previous 
knowledge  of  this  startling  result  is  sho^^'Tl  in 
the  resort  which  was,  in  this  case,  designedly 
made  to  the  further  operation. 

Among  other  punishments,  not  directed  by 
any  law,  but  inflicted  arbitrarily  by  the  royal 
order,  is  the  loss  of  the  beard,  which,  to  a 
Persian,  is  as  grievous  and  disgraceful  as  it 
could  have  been  to  the  Israelitish  ambassadors, 
who,  after  their  beards  had  been  shamefully 
taken  from  them  by  the  Ammonitish  king, 
coiild  not  make  their  appearance  in  the  me- 
tropolis, but  obtained  permission  to  tarry  at 
Jericho  until  their  beards  were  grown.  To  a 
Persian,  the  beard  appears  the  peculiar  and 
proper  ensign  of  dignity  and  manhood.  The 
face  of  an  adult  male,  without  this  natural 
appendage,  seems  to  him  shorn  of  its  grace  and 
honour,  and  is  in  his  eyes  unbecoming,  effemi- 
nate, and  ridiculous.  He,  therefore,  loves  and 
cherishes  his  beard  ;   he  treats  it  himself  with 
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respect,  and  resents  the  slightest  indignity 
inflicted  upon  it  by  another.  His  wives,  his 
children,  and  his  friends,  kiss  it  in  testimony  of 
respect.  He  swears  by  his  beard,  his  friend's 
beard,  and  the  beard  of  his  king  ;  and  these 
are  not  regarded  as  among  the  least  solemn  of 
his  oaths.  He  carefully  gathers  up  the  hairs 
which  come  from  it  in  dressing,  and  counts 
them  among  his  sacred  treasures,  to  be  placed 
with  him  in  the  tomb.  To  say  of  another,  "  I 
spit  on  his  beard,"  is  the  greatest  verbal  insult 
one  can  inflict,  and  to  do  so,  the  greatest 
actual  one.  Some  have  been  known  to  prefer 
death,  and  many  would  prefer  blinding  or  mu- 
tilation, to  the  loss  of  it — so  intolerable  is  the 
disgrace,  so  intense  the  shame. 

This  is  a  state  of  feeling  which  fully  illus- 
trates the  Scriptural  allusions  to  the  sub- 
ject. It  shows  how  it  was  that  the  king  of 
Gath  was  perfectly  convinced  of  David's  mad- 
ness, when  he  saw  him  let  his  spittle  fall  down 
upon  his  beard,  1  Sam.  xxi.  13  ;  it  explains 
the  friendship  and  respect  which  Joab  in- 
tended to  be  understood  as  showing  to  Amasa, 
when,  to  put  him  off  his  guard,  "  he  took  him 
by  the  beard  to  kiss  it,''  2  Sam.  xx.  9  ;  and 
it  enables  us    clearly  to  understand  how  the 
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king  of  the  Ammonites  was  aware  that  his 
insult  of  the  ambassadors  was  one  which  David 
could  not  possibly  overlook,  and  which  rendered 
war  inevitable. 

Another  disgraceful  infliction — for  it  is  not 
in  the  strict  sense  a  punishment — is  for  the 
king  to  order  any  one  who  speaks  his  mind  too 
unreservedly,  or  to  utter  anything  in  his  own 
defence,  to  be  smitten  violently  on  the  mouth. 
This  is  usually  done  with  the  thick  iron-bound 
heel  of  the  peculiar  kind  of  shoe,  or  slipper, 
worn  in  Persia,  and  this  increases  the  disgrace, 
as  the  shoe  is  considered  mean  and  unworthy. 
It  is  so  common,  that  "  to  eat  shoe "  has 
become  a  phrase  to  express  it ;  and  to  tell 
another  that  he  has  eaten,  or  shall  eat,  or 
deserves  to  eat  shoe,  is  a  common  and  dis- 
graceful insult.  This  may  remind  us  of  Paul's 
bemg  smitten  on  the  mouth,  Acts  xxiii.  2,  3, 
by  command  of  the  high-priest,  when  he  spoke 
in  his  own  defence,  and  may  account  for  the 
peculiar  warmth  of  indignation  which  the 
apostle  manifested  on  that  occasion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  king  expresses  his 
satisfaction,  particularly  at  any  gratifying  poem, 
recitation,  or  utterance,  by  commanding  the 
person's  mouth  to  be  filled  with  choice  swcet- 

c2 
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meats,  of  which,  by  the  bye,  the  Persians  are 
inordinately  fond.  Whether  there  was  any 
analogous  custom  among  the  Hebrews  we  can- 
not with  certainty  say ;  but  there  are  ex- 
pressions which,  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  the  custom,  may  seem  to  refer  to 
it,  such  as  those  in  which  it  is  a  matter  of 
favour  and  promise  that  the  opened  mouth 
snail  be  filled  "  with  good  things."  But  such 
expressions  are,  perhaps,  too  general  to  bear  so 
special  an  application. 

Every  disgrace  of  a  man  in  Persia  fails  not 
to  carry  with  it  the  confiscation  of  wealth,  and 
thus  often  produces  a  most  terrible  and  pro- 
digious reverse  of  fortune  ;  for  a  man  may,  in 
one  moment,  be  so  utterly  dispossessed  of  all 
he  owned  as  to  have  absolutely  nothing  left. 
His  very  slaves  are  taken  from  him,  and  some- 
times even  his  wives  and  his  children.  Every 
thing  is  in  a  moment  placed  under  seques- 
tration in  one  part  of  his  palace,  and  he  is 
shut  up  in  another  utterly  alone,  like  one 
in  whom  the  plague-spot  is  seen,  without  a 
change  of  raiment,  and,  very  possibly,  without 
food  or  drink.  All  nature,  so  to  speak,  has 
risen  against  him,  and  he  is  often  refused  a  cup 
of  cold  -water,  or  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  under  the 
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pretext  that  it  is  not  yet  known  whether  the 
king  will  permit  him  to  live. 

The  doom,  thus  purposely  made  terrible  at 
the  moment  of  infliction,  is  commonly  softened 
as  time  passes.  The  king  deigns  to  make 
known  that  he  may  live  ;  and,  having  asserted 
his  power  over  the  whole  of  his  property,  may 
graciously  condescend  to  return  some  small  por- 
tion to  him.  His  family,  some  of  his  slaves,  and 
part  of  his  goods,  are  usually  also,  in  the  long 
run,  restored  to  him,  for  which  he  is  expected 
to  be,  and  commonly  is,  very  grateful.  Enough 
is  generally  left  him  to  live  upon  ;  and  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that,  after  a  time,  he 
again  wins  favour  at  court,  and  is  restored  to 
the  public  employment.  But  when  this  is  not 
done,  and  life  is  all  that  is  granted  him,  it 
is  usually,  after  some  weeks  of  distress  and 
doubt,  intimated  to  his  parents  and  friends 
that  they  are  at  liberty  to  afford  him  assist- 
ance without  exciting  the  king's  displeasure. 

An  anecdote  of  the  late  king  is  related  by 
sir  William  Ouseley,  which  illustrates  both  the 
absolute  power  of  the  king  in  this  respect,  and 
the  submission  of  the  subject.  We  the  rather 
relate  it  as  it  has  no  unpleasant  termination. 
The  ameen-ed-doulah,  or  lord  treasurer,  had 
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lately  been  honoured  with  the  highest  mark  of 
the  royal  favour,  a  dress  of  honour,  Avhen,  one 
day,  the  king  suddenly  required  from  him  an 
exact  account  of  all  his  property — a  question 
which  was  regarded  by  the  courtiers  as  a 
certain  prelude  to  his  destruction.  He  an- 
swered, however,  with  a  firm  tone,  that  he 
could  immediately  furnish  his  majesty  with 
300,000  tomans,*  and  might  be  able,  in  tlie 
coxirse  of  a  few  months,  to  add  several  thousands 
more.  "  But,"  said  the  king,  "  by  selling  all 
your  horses,  slaves,  and  other  things,  how 
much  could  you  contrive  to  raise  at  once?" 
"  Sire,"  said  the  ameen-ed-doulah,  "  if  you 
indulge  me  with  a  little  time,  I  shall  deposit 
in  the  royal  treasury  a  thousand  tomans  for 
ever}'^  day  during  a  year."  The  king  still 
seemed  anxious  for  instant  payment,  and  the 
minister  resigned  himself  to  the  fate  which  he 
saw  impending,  bowed  to  the  ground,  and  de- 
clared that  all  his  wealth  and  his  head  were  at 
the  disposal  of  his  sovereign.  "  Now,"  said 
Futteh  Ali  Shah,  "  I  have  tried  you,  but  with- 
out the  least  intention  of  taking  from  you  the 
wealth  you  have  so  honourably  acquired.  Call 
here  that  descendant  of  the  prophet  Meerza 
*  A  gold  coin  worth  about  ten  shillings. 
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Bozurg,  (whom  the  king  knew  to  be  one  of  the 
ameen-ed-doulah's  worst  enemies,)  and  let  him 
witness  my  solemn  words."  He  then  impre- 
cated a  most  dreadful  curse  on  whatsoever 
person,  whether  himself  or  any  of  his  family, 
who  should  attempt  to  deprive  this  minister  of 
even  one  toman. 

It  appears  to  us  that  a  somewhat  similar 
state  of  things  must  have  grown  np  in  Israel 
under  the  kings,  and  that  this  gives  point  and 
force  to  the  frequent  allusions  in  the  Psalms 
and  other  books  to  the  transitory  and  uncertain 
tenure  of  the  most  splendid  earthly  lot ;  for 
although  this  may  be,  and  is,  truly  applicable 
to  any  state  of  society,  it  is  in  such  a  condition 
as  this  most  vividly  and  constantly  present  to 
the  mind.  We,  with  our  very  different  insti- 
tutions, can  hardly  realize  an  idea  of  the 
habitual  state  of  feeling  in  the  man  who  knows, 
from  day  to  day,  that  all  his  possessions,  the 
comforts  of  all  who  are  dear  to  him,  his  very 
life,  depend  upon  the  nod  of  one  whose  word, 
at  any  time  of  the  night,  drunk  or  sober,  mad 
or  sane,  may  decide  his  doom.  In  mixing, 
ourselves,  with  persons  thus  circumstanced,  we 
often  tried  to  reahze  this  feeling  to  our  own 
mind  ;    but  beyond  a  certain  point  we  could 
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not  go,  it  was  too  painful  to  look  at  steadily. 
Yet  it  troubles  tlieni  little  ;  they  are  used  to 
sucli  ideas  from  cliildhood,  and  the  possibility 
of  losing  their  property,  their  eyes,  or  their 
life,  is  looked  upon  as  among  the  natural  and 
necessary  coi^tingencies  of  their  condition.  It 
has  niuch  to  do  in  the  formation  of  the  national 
character.  It  makes  the  great  men  live  too 
much  for  the  present,  and  renders  them  too 
regardless  of  the  future.  It  makes  them 
grasping  on  the  one  hand,  and  extravagant  on 
the  other — grasping  to  have  the  means  of  en- 
joyment and  display,  and  extravagant  to  reahze 
the  present  enjoyment,  on  the  principle  that 
this  is  all  of  which  they  are  secure  ;  and  to 
increase  the  means  of  enjoyment,  if  hoarded, 
may  be  taken  from  them  for  ever,  without  the 
gratification  having  been  seciired.  "  Let  us  eat 
and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die,"  is  the  motto 
of  this  kind  of  Ufe. 

If  any  one  doubt  whether  the  same  state  of 
things  did  not,  in  some  extent,  exist  under  the 
Hebrew  monarchy,  he  will  do  well  to  read 
the  warning  description  which  Samuel  gives  to 
the  Israelites,  of  the  nature  of  that  kingly  rule 
to  which  they  desired  subjection,  1  Sam.  viii. 
11—18. 
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The  bestowal  of  a,  khelat,  or  dress  of  honour, 
has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages,  as 
the  chief  of  the  rewards  and  distinctions  which 
a  Persian  king  bestows.  This  matter  is  of 
sufficient  Scriptural  interest  to  claim  particular 
notice.  Its  antiquity  in  Persia  itself  is  there 
indicated.  In  Esther  vi.  7 — 9,  Ave  I'ead :  "  For 
the  man  whom  the  king  deughteth  to  honour, 
let  the  royal  apparel  be  brought  which  the 
king  useth  to  wear,  and  the  horse  that  the 
king  rideth  upon,  and  the  crown  royal  which  is 
set  upon  his  head  :  and  let  this  apparel  and 
horse  be  delivered  to  the  hand  of  one  of  the 
king's  most  noble  princes,  that  they  may  array 
the  man  withal  whom  the  king  delighteth  to 
honour,  and  bring  him  on  horseback  through 
the  street  of  the  city,  and  proclaim  before  him. 
Thus  shall  it  be  done  to  the  man  whom  the 
king  delighteth  to  honour."  This  was  de- 
signed to  confer  the  highest  possible  distinction, 
and  a  station  next  to  the  king,  the  eminence  of 
the  honour  being  constituted  by  the  fact  that 
the  articles  were  those  of  royal  use. 

Of  a  similar  nature  were  the  distinctions  con- 
ferred, at  a  more  ancient  date,  upon  Joseph  in 
Egypt,  who  was  arrayed  in  a  dress  of  honour, 
in  which  he  was  paraded  in  much  state  through 
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the  metropolis.  Dresses  were  also  bestowed 
by  Joseph  himself,  as  the  ruler  of  Egypt,  upon 
his  brethi'en,  a  dress  for  each,  except  the 
favoured  Benjamin,  on  Avhom  five  were  con- 
ferred, Gen.  xlv.  22,  23.  Jonathan  also,  the 
king's  son,  is  represented  as  divesting  himself 
of  his  robe  and  his  upper  garment,  even  to  his 
sword,  his  bow,  and  his  girdle,  principally, 
doubtless,  in  evidence  of  his  affection,  but 
partly  to  confer  upon  him  the  greater  honour, 
as  being  apparel  worn  by  himself.  The  New 
Testament  also  affords  the  instance  of  the  wed- 
ding garment,  or  dress  of  the  harem,  which 
the  king  provided  for  his  guests,  and  in  which 
they  could  not  neglect  to  appear  without 
affronting  him.  Matt.  xxii.  11.  All  these  in- 
stances, particularly  that  in  Esther,  receive 
much  illustration  from  present  usages  in  Per- 
sia, and  ai'e  conformable  to  the  existing  gene- 
ral rule,  Avhich  is,  that  dresses  are  always  pre- 
sented by  superiors  to  inferiors,  and  never  by 
inferiors  to  superiors,  who,  however,  receive 
from  those  below  them  almost  every  other 
kind  of  offering. 

The  king,  as  already  intimated,  bestows 
dresses  of  honour  not  only  upon  those  who  are 
at   court,  but  persons   at  a  distance,  and  he 
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does  SO  annually,  at  tlie  festival  of  the  Nurooz, 
to  the  governors  of  provinces,  in  testimony  of 
his  approbation  of  their  conduct ;  this  being, 
in  fact,  the  highest  honour  he  can  confer,  and 
one  which  grants  a  degree  of  nobility  to  such 
as  did  not  previously  possess  it.  Mr.  Morier. 
describes  the  ceremony  -with  which  such  a 
dress  from  the  king  was  received  by  the 
prince  of  Sliiraz.  The  prince  went  in  his 
greatest  state  to  Klielat*  Poushan,  there  to 
meet  and  to  be  invested  with  the  dress  of 
honour,  which  was  sent  to  him  by  the  king 
at  the  festival  of  Nurooz.  All  the  circum- 
stances attendant  upon  the  reception  of  the 
khelat  being  the  greatest  criterions  by  which 
the  public  may  judge  of  the  degree  of  influence 
which  the  receiver  has  at  court,  every  intrigue 
is  exerted  during  the  preparation  of  the  royal 
khelat,  that  it  may  be  as  indicative  of  the  royal 
favour  as  possible.  The  person  who  is  the 
bearer  of  it,f  the  expressions  used  in  the  fir- 
man announcing  its  having  been  conferred,  and 
the  nature  of  the  khelat  itself,  are  all  circum- 

*  At  some  distance  from  every  great  town,  the  capital  of  a 
province,  is  a  village  bearing  this  name  or  prefix,  from  its 
oeing  the  i)lace  to  which  the  governor  repairs  to  receive  his 
khelat,  or  dress  of  honour. 

t  So  the  khelat  of  the  man  Ahasueros  purposed  to  honour 
was  to  be  deUvered"by  oncof  the  king's  most  noble  princes." 
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stances  which  are  discussed  as  matters  of  the 
most  momentous  importance  and  interest  by 
the  Persian  public.  The  khelat  usually  consists 
of  a  kaha,  or  close  coat,  a  hala  push,  or  outer 
garment,  a  fine  shawl  for  the  head,  and  another 
for  the  girdle.  If  the  khelat  is  designed  to  be 
splendid,  the  bala  push  is  of  gold  brocade,  and 
lined  with  fur,  and  the  shawls  are  costly  In- 
dian ones  ;  and  when  it  is  intended  to  be  in 
all  respects  complete,  and  of  the  highest  dis- 
tinction, the  articles  composing  it  are  exactly 
the  same  as  those  which  the  ancient  Persian 
monarchs  are  described  by  the  Greek  histo- 
rians as  bestowing  on  those  they  designed  to 
honour  ;  namely,  in  addition  to  the  dress, 
a  horse  with  a  golden  bridle,  a  chain  of  gold, 
and  a  sword  in  a  golden  sheath.  If  any  of 
these  articles  have  been  used  by  the  king  him- 
self, the  honour  is  the  greater. 

Such,  or  nearly  such,  was  the  khelat  which 
the  prince  of  Shiraz  received  on  the  occasion 
described,  and  to  the  reception  of  which  he 
therefore  gave  all  the  publicity  he  could  de- 
vise. The  prince  himself  was  conspicuous  by 
a  parasol  being  borne  over  his  head,  which  to 
this  day  is  a  privilege  allowed  only  to  royalty, 
and  is  exemplified  in  the  ancient  sculpture  at 
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Persepolis,  where  the  principal  personage  is 
frequently  distinguished  by  a  parasol  carried 
over  him.  The  road,  about  three  miles,  was 
strewed  with  roses,  and  watered  ;  both  of 
which  are  modes  of  doing  hono\ir  to  per- 
sons of  distinction  ;  and  at  very  frequent  in- 
tervals glass  vases,  filled  with  sugar,  were 
broken  under  the  horses'  feet.  The  treading 
upon  sugar  is  symbolical,  in  their  estimation, 
of  prosperity  ;  the  scattering  of  flowers  was 
a  ceremony  performed  in  honour  of  Alexander 
on  his  entry  into  Babylon,  and  has,  perhaps, 
some  affinity  to  the  custom  of  cutting  down 
branches  ofl:'  the  trees,  and  strewing  them  in 
the  way,  which  was  practised  upon  our  Saviour's 
entry  into  Jerusalem,*  Mark  xi.  8. 

Of  the  value  attached  to  any  article  of  dress 
or  ornament  which  the  sovereign  has  worn, 
some  curious  instances  might  be  produced. 
Mr.  Morier  relates,  that  the  Persian  plenipo- 
tentiary employed  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with 
Kussia,  was  at  first  at  a  loss  how  to  make  him- 
self equal  in  personal  distinctions  and  numerous 

*  So  Morier,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  that 
this  is  the  resource  of  .those  who  have  not  had  time  to  gather 
flowers,  as  for  a  prepared  occasion.  On  emergencies  of  doing 
honour  to  an  unexpected  stranger,  we  have  known  occasions 
on  which  branches  of  trees  have  still  been  thus  employed. 
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titles  to  the  Eussian  negotiator  ;  but  recollect- 
ing that,  previous  to  his  departure,  his  sovereign 
had  honoured  him  by  a  present  of  one  of  his 
swords,  and  of  a  dagger  set  with  precious  stones, 
to  wear  which  is  a  peculiar  distinction  in 
Persia,  and,  besides,  had  clothed  him  with 
one  of  his  own  shawl  robes,  a  distinction  of 
still  greater  value,  he,  therefore,  designated 
himself  in  the  preamble  of  his  treaty  as  en- 
dowed with  the  special  gifts  of  the  monarch, 
lord  of  the  dagger  set  with  jewels,  of  the 
sword  adorned  with  gems,  and  of  the  shawl 
coat  already  named. 

A  curious  passage  in  sir  liarford  Jones' 
(Brydges)  "  Account  of  the  Transactions  of  his 
Majesty's  Mission  to  Persia,  in  the  year  1807 
-1811,"  may  be  quoted  as  bearing  upon  this 
subject.  The  circumstance  occurred  just  be- 
fore sir  Harford  quitted  Persia.  "  The  next 
day,  one  of  the  king's  favourite  Georgians 
brought  me  a  piece  of  jewelry  which  the 
shall  had  once  worn  in  his  cap,  with  a  pa- 
tent authorizing  me  to  wear  it  in  Persia  in 
my  hat.  This  sort  of  aigraflfe  makes  a  con- 
siderable show,  and  may  be  worth  from  £200 
to  £300.  I  now  ventured  to  make  a  request 
to  the  shah,  which  was,  that  he  would  so  far 
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bonoiir  me  as  to  give  me  one  of  the  cliook-e- 
banroonee's  *  which  he  had  worn,  and  parti- 
cularly desired  that  it  might  be  one  without 
the  gold  aigraffe.  In  the  evening,  Meerza 
Bozurg  informed  me,  that  the  shah  had  de- 
termined to  send  me  the  next  morning  one  of 
his  cashmere  shawl  cloaks,  with  a  diamond  loop. 
I  besought  the  INIeerza  to  prevent  this,  as  all 
I  wished  was  something  of  but  little  value  in 
itself,  but  would  be  of  the  highest  value  to  me, 
as  having  been  once  on  his  majesty's  person. 
On  the  day  after  this,  to  the  surprise  and  as- 
tonishment of  every  body,  the  shah  appeared 
at  the  morning  court  in  a  common  chook-e- 
bauroonee,  and  after  sitting  in  it  some  time, 
he  took  it  from  his  shoulders,  and  calling  for 
Meerza  Bozurg,  said,  "  Take  this  as  a  mai-k 
of  my  highest  favour  to  your  friend  the  English 
minister." 

*  Literally,  cloaks  again  rain. 
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^CHAPTER   V. 


A  ROYAL  DAY. 


An  account  of  the  manner  in  wliicli  tlie  kino; 
of  Persia  spends  his  time  —  the  history  of 
his  daily  life,  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained — 
■will  be  interesting,  not  only  as  giving  a  view 
of  the  duties  of  an  eastern  sovereign,  which  are 
far  heavier  than  is  usually  conceived,  but 
because  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  indeed 
to  know,  that  the  manner  of  royal  life  was  the 
same  in  ancient  times,  certainly  with  the 
Persian  kings  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  sub- 
stantially with  the  kings  of  Israel.  This  we 
gather  from  the  frequency  with  which  these 
customs  of  regal  daily  life  remind  us  of  inci- 
dents in  the  sacred  book.  And,  further,  the 
occurrence  of  so  many  analogies  in  what  we 
do  know  of  the  life  and  occupations  of  the 
Hebrew  kings,  will  suggest  that  similar  re- 
semblances   probably  existed  in  what  we   do 
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not  know  ;  and  hence  that  a  view  of  the  daily 
engagements  of  the  Persian  sovereign  may 
assist  us  to  a  notion,  which  cannot  be  far 
wrong,  of  the  daily  history  of  the  Hebrew 
kings.  This  is  desirable,  as,  without  some 
such  parallel  case,  to  serve  as  a  framework 
for  the  dispersed  Scriptural  intimations,  it 
is  difficult  to  obtain  a  connected  view  of  the 
information  they  are  calculated  to  afford. 

The  king  of  Persia,  according  to  eastern 
custom,  rises  very  early  in  the  morning, 
2  Sam.  XV.  2.  Plabit  makes  him  wake  at  the 
usual  hour  ;  but  if  not,  he  is  gently  aroused, 
probably  by  music,  that  he  may  have  time  to 
take  the  bath,  and  to  dress,  before  the  hour  of 
early  morning  prayer.  As  he  sleeps  in  the 
interior  apartments,  or  harem,  to  which  no 
male  approaches,  his  attendants  are  either 
females  or  eunuchs.  After  he  has  dressed, 
with  their  aid,  and  the  customary  prayer  has 
been  said,  the  king  proceeds  to  the  hall  of  the 
harem,  where  he  holds  a  levee  for  his  domestic 
establishment.  It  is  conducted  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  outer  public  levees  later 
in  the  day.  The  crowd  of  wives  and  slaves  are 
arranged  by  female  officers,  according  to  the 
order  of  their  precedency,  all  standing,  except 
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one  or  two  of  the  most  favoured  and  highest 
born  of  his  legitimate  wives.  This,  and  what 
then  takes  place,  may  help  ns  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  management  of  Solomon,  and  such 
other  of  the  Hebrew  kings  as  maintained 
establishments  similar  to  those  of  the  kings  of 
Persia.  All  being  duly  arranged,  the  king 
receives  the  reports  of  those  intrusted  Avith  the 
government  of  the  harem,  Avhich  is  conducted 
by  female  officers,  whose  functions  and  titles 
answer  to  those  of  the  public  officers  of  state. 
The  king  seldom  determines  any  matter  of 
general  concernment  without  taking  counsel 
with  his  principal  wives.  The  very  young 
children  are  also  present  on  this  occasion. 
Sir  Harford  Jones  says,  that  his  informa- 
tion, from  a  person  of  good  authority,  led 
him  to  conclude  that  this  interior  lev6e 
is  anything  but  an  agreeable  pastime  for 
the  king.  "  He  has  then  so  manj'-  jealousies 
to  settle,  so  many  pretensions  to  princely 
and  other  favours  put  forth  to  him,  that 
perhaps,  when  the  shah  said  to  me  one  day, 
'  Your  Fringees  (Europeans)  ought  to  bless 
God  that  your  law  allows  you  but  one  wife,' 
he  spoke  feelingly." 

The   king's  naushtcht,  or  breakfast,  is  now 
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served,  and  if  the  ladies  have  not  been  too 
troublesome,  in  the  same  apartment  where  he 
has  received  them.  If  otherwise,  he  comes 
into  a  small  room,  between  the  private  and 
public  apartment  of  the  palace,  the  same  in 
which  he  gives  private  audience  to  his  minis- 
ters before  the  public  court  is  held.  The 
king's  breakfast,  like  that  of  the  Persians 
generally,  is  extremely  light ;  nor  does  it  con- 
sist of  other  things  (though,  perhaps,  of  a  more 
choice  qiiality)  than  that  of  a  Persian  gentle- 
man in  easy  circumstances,  except  from  being 
served  in  richer  and  more  beautiful  utensils, 
and  with  peculiar  ceremony.  Like  other  of 
the  royal  meals,  it  is  prepared  under  the  im- 
mediate superintendence  of  the  Nauzir^  or  chief 
steward  of  the  household.  The  viands  are  put 
into  dishes  of  fine  china,  with  silver  covers, 
and  placed  in  a  close  tray,  which  is  locked  and 
sealed  by  the  steward.  The  tray,  after  being 
covered  with  a  rich  shawl,  is  taken  to  the  king, 
in  whose  presence  the  steward  breaks  his  own 
seal,  and  sets  the  dishes  before  him.  These 
precautions  are  of  ancient  date,  and  existed  at 
the  time  when  it  was  the  duty  of  Nehemiah  to 
present  the  wine  cup  to  the  king.  They 
originated,  doubtless,  in  the  suspicions  which 
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haunt  the  mind  of  the  possessors  of  despotic 
power.  Some  of  the  infant  princes  are  usually 
present  at  this  meal,  and  are  indulged  with 
a  participation  of  the  repast. 

After  breakfast,  the  king  gives  private  audi- 
ence, about  eight  o'clock  in  summer,  and  nine 
in  winter,  to  his  ministers.  There  everything 
is  settled  that  is  to  pass  or  to  be  performed  at 
the  approaching  court ;  the  king  receives  a 
report  of  what  has  occurred  in  the  city,  or  of 
the  intelligence  that  has  arrived  diu-ing  the  pre- 
ceding night,  and  it  is  at  this  time  that  the 
ministers  speak  in  behalf  of  any  individual 
whose  interest  they  have  taken  under  their 
protection. 

About  eleven  o'clock,  generally,  the  king 
proceeds  to  the  divan  khoneh,  which  is  a  very 
large  hall  or  room,  open  in  front,  elevated  about 
foiu-  feet  from  the  pavement,  and  inclosed  by 
the  walls  of  an  oblong  square  court.  This,  no 
doubt,  answers  to  the  great  ante-court  in  which 
was  the  hall  or  "  porch,"  where  Solomon's 
throne  was  set,  and  where  he  held  his  court, 
and  administered  justice,  2  Kings  vii.  7 — 9. 
For  any  lady,  however  exalted,  to  appear  in 
this  court  of  audience  from  the  interior  of  the 
palace,   would,    at   the   present    time,    be    as 
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perilous  as  it  was  when  Esther  ventured  tliither 
with  her  maidens,  and  trembled  for  her  life,  till 
the  king  held  forth  to  her  his  golden  sceptre, 
Esth.  V.  1,  2. 

The  king,  if  he  be  not  on  the  throne,  sits  in 
the  \ipper  corner  of  the  room,,  just  at  the  edge 
of  its  elevation,  so  that  the  ministers,  who 
stand  on  the  pavement  of  the  court  below,  may- 
be at  a  convenient  distance  to  hear  him  and  to 
reply.  The  prime-minister  stands  separate 
from  the  rest,  and  nearest  to  the  king.  The 
persons  expected  to  attend  this  court  are  the 
minister  of  state,  the  superior  officers  of  the 
army  and  the  court,  and  such  governors  and 
high  officers  of  the  provinces  as  happen  to  be 
in  the  metropolis.  To  these,  on  Friday,  (which 
is  the  Moslem  sabbath,)  may  be  added  the 
chief  ecclesiastics,  who  may  be  sent  for  on  other 
days,  if  wanted.  If  any  of  the  king's  sons  or 
brothers  be  present,  as  some  of  them  usually 
are,  they  all  stand  near  the  throne.  No  one 
sits — not  even  the  heir-apparent — in  the  royal 
presence ;  all  stand  in  a  reverent  posture.  The 
only  exception  is  made  in  favour  of  the  two 
chief  ecclesiastics,  who,  on  the  Friday  attend- 
ance, are  allowed  to  sit  in  the  same  room  with 
the  king,  but  only  at  a  great   distance  from 
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him.  This  reverent  and  orderly  standing 
about  the  throne,  and  in  presence  of  the  king, 
affords  a  good  idea  of  the  Scriptural  allusions 
to  the  subject.  The  reader  will  remember  the 
particularity  Avith  which  it  is  mentioned,  that 
when  Solomon's  mother  made  her  appearance 
before  him,  to  prefer  a  request  in  behalf  of 
Adonijah,  he  "sat  down  on  his  throne,  and 
caused  a  seat  to  he  set  for  the  king's  mother," 
1  Kings  ii.  19;  showing  how  imusual  it  was 
for  a7iy  to  sit  in  the  king's  presence. 

It  was  thought  a  great  concession  to  the  age 
and  infirmities  of  a  famous  prime-minister,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  that  he 
was  allowed  to  use  a  staff  to  support  him  in 
his  long  standing  at  these  levies.  Yet  sir 
Harford  Jones  says,  that  he  had  seen  him 
come  home  so  weak  and  worn  out  as  to  be 
obliged  to  be  helped  off  his  mule,  and  his 
kaimakan's  (lieutenant's)  legs  so  swollen,  that 
when  his  boots  Avere  taken  off  they  were  dis- 
agreeable to  look  at,  and  Avere  for  some  time 
afterAvards  very  troublesome  to  him.  The 
posture  of  respect  is  to  stand  motionless,  with 
depressed  eyelids,  and  hands  laid  OA'er  one 
another  upon  the  breast,  the  right  hand  upper- 
most. 
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At  the  court  tla\is  constituted,  all  presenta- 
tions take  place,  all  promotions  are  declared,  all 
public  honours  are  conferred,  all  public  dis- 
grace and  punishment  ai'e  inflicted,  and  the 
king  expresses  aloud  those  sentiments  of  appro- 
bation or  displeasure  which  he  desires  to  be 
promulgated.  "VVe  have  already  sufficiently 
considered  this  last  matter ;  but,  in  again  allud- 
ing to  it,  we  cannot  but  point  out  the  erroneous 
impression  the  practice  has  made  upon  travel- 
lers as  to  the  character  of  particular  kings,  and 
the  barbarity  of  the  people.  But  the  practice 
of  the  king  himself  ordering  all  execvitions,  and 
the  court  of  audience  being  thus  often  rendered 
the  scene  of  bloodshed,  is  deemed  by  the  Per- 
sians themselves  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  royal  authority.  It  adds,  they  apprehend, 
in  a  very  great  degree,  to  the  impression  of 
terror  which  they  think  it  necessary  should  be 
made  upon  the  turbulent  and  refractory  classes 
of  the  community. 

This  court  seldom  continues  longer  than  till 
half-past  twelve  o'clock  ;  but,  after  it  is  over, 
the  ministers  and  personal  favourites  of  the 
king  attend  him  in  the  council  chamber,  where 
some  time  is  spent,  usually  from  one  to  two 
hours,  in  receiving  the  private  orders  of  the 
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king,  and  in  considering  sucli  matters  of  state 
as  may  have  grown  out  of  the  preceding  public 
levee. 

When  this  is  over,  the  king  -withdraws  to 
the  inner  apartment  already  mentioned,  where 
he  is  served  with  what  used  to  be  called  a 
dinner,  but  with  what,  with  reference  to  our 
own  corresponding  late  hours  of  dining,  may 
now  be  called  a  lunch.  It  is  served  with  the 
same  care  as  the  breakfast ;  and,  at  this  meal, 
such  of  the  elder  princes  above  ten  years  of  age 
as  are  summoned  by  name  appear.  They  do 
not  partake  of  the  meal,  but  attend  standing, 
while  their  royal  father  eats  and  converses  with 
them. 

After  this  refreshment,  the  king  withdraws 
to  that  short  repose,  or  siesta,  which  the  habit 
of  early  rising  and  the  heat  of  the  afternoon 
render  necessary.  This,  also,  is  an  old  custom 
which  we  recognise  in  the  Bible,  which  men- 
tions the  fact  that  leh-bosheth,  the  son  of  Saul, 
was  privily  slain  during  his  afternoon  repose, 
2  Sam.  iv.  5,  and  which  records  that  king  David 
first  beheld  Bath-sheba  as  he  walked  on  the 
house-top,  after  rising  from  this  short  rest, 
2  Sam.  xi.  2. 

From  the  siesta,  the  king  rises  in  time  for 
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the  evening  prayer.  Soon  after  this,  he  again 
appears  in  the  public  apartments,  where  the 
ministers,  who  may  be  designated  as  con- 
stituting his  cabinet,  again  appear.  This  is 
considered  as  a  divan-e-khass,  or  "  particular 
court,"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  divan-e-aum, 
or  general  court  of  the  morning.  This  evening 
court  is  sometimes  held  in  the  balcony  over- 
looking the  great  square  of  the  palace,  particu- 
larly when  the  household  troops  are  reviewed, 
as  is  done  when  poUtical  business  does  not 
press. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention,  that  a  Persian 
review  was  conducted  on  a  plan  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  our  own,  until  the  comparatively 
recent  introduction  of  European  discipline,  nor 
is  the  old  plan  yet  altogether  discarded  in 
reviewing  cavalry.  The  troops  are  assembled 
at  one  end  of  the  square,  the  king's  balcony 
being  in  the  middle,  in  which,  besides  the 
king's  ministers,  are.  on  such  occasions,  the 
commanding  officers  of  the  troops  to  be  revicAved. 
The  commander  holds  in  his  hand  a  roll,  con- 
taining a  list  of  his  men,  and  calls  them,  in  a 
loud  voice,  consecutively,  one  by  one.  The 
man  who  hears  himself  summoned  instantly 
starts  his  horse  at  full  gallop,  and  brings  him 
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up  suddenly  upon  his  haunches  immediately 
underneath  the  king,  who  examines  the  horse 
and  rider  with  attention,  and  sometimes  even 
speaks  to  the  man.  At  a  private  signal  from 
the  king,  if  the  man,  horse,  and  arms  are 
approved,  the  commander  calls  out  "  Pass  on," 
and  the  man  slowly  walks  his  horse  to  the 
other  end  of  the  square,  where  there  is  a  gate- 
way, at  which  he  passes  out.  If  disaj^proved, 
the  officer  calls  out  "  Remain,"  and  such  per- 
sons retire  to  a  distance  opposite  to  the  king; 
and,  when  all  the  rest  have  passed  before  him, 
they  are  re-examined.  The  ancient  re^'iews  of 
the  east  were  of  this  character.  Eeviewing 
troops  in  line  was  unknown  ;  and,  in  Scriptiure, 
when  anything  that  can  be  supposed  analogous 
to  a  military  review  is  met  with,  the  soldiers 
are  said  to  "  pass  before"  the  king.  Sometimes, 
instead  of  this  review,  the  monarch  takes  a 
ride  out,  but  this  is  seldom  ;  the  kings  more 
generally  prefer  going  occasionally  to  spend  a 
day  in  the  gardens,  or  in  hunting  or  hawking. 

After  the  evening  court,  the  king  again 
retires  ;  but,  when  the  time  for  the  prayers  at 
the  close  of  the  evening  has  passed,  he  appears 
again  in  public  by  candle-light.  This  is  gene- 
rally called    the   meglis-c-sliah,   or   the   king's 
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assembly,  at  which  none  appear  but  the  great 
ministers  and  privileged  persons.  Among  the 
latter,  the  king's  poet,  and  the  court  historian, 
seldom  fail  of  being  present.  The  former,  who 
holds  a  high  rank  at  court,  composes  odes  in 
praise  of  the  king,  and  celebrates,  with  grateful 
ardour,  the  munificence  of  his  royal  patron. 
The  employment  of  "the  historiographer"  is  to 
write  the  annals  of  the  king's  reign.  The  ex- 
istence of  such  an  officer  among  the  ancient 
Persians  is  attested  by  the  book  of  Esther, 
which  states  that  the  king  Ahasuerus,  during  a 
sleepless  night,  commanded  the  annals  of  his 
reign  to  be  read  to  him,  and  found  there  recorded 
a  great  service  formerly  rendered  by  Mordecai, 
the  Jew.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  same 
office  which  is  mentioned  with  distinction  in 
the  reigns  of  David,  Solomon,  and  other  kings, 
as  that  of  the  "  recorder,"  of  the  authorized 
translation. 

This  evening  assembly  or  court  usually 
finishes  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  and  the 
king  is  then  served  with  what  used  to  be  called 
by  European  writers  "  supper,"  but  which  our 
own  late  habit  of  dining  now  induces  us  to  call 
"  dinner."  It  is  served  in  the  same  manner  as 
the   breakfast,   but   is    of  different  and   more 
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•various  materials.  We  have  here  the  advan- 
tage of  a  description  of  this  meal  which  was 
given  to  Mr.  Fraser  by  one  of  the  Persian 
princes  who  were  some  years  since  iu  London. 
It  is  an  account  which  only  a  person  in  his  high 
station  could  supply,  and  has  every  mark  of 
accuracy.  We  quote  it,  with  some  abridgment, 
as  given  in  Mr.  Fraser's  book  : — 

"  At  another  time,  he  would  describe  to  me 
the  habits  and  customs  of  the  shah  with  his 
family,  when  they  were  assembled  around  him ; 
and  from  the  great  number  of  his  children  and 
grandchildren,  it  was  seldom  that  he  had  not 
such  a  family  party.  '  There  is  always,'  said 
he,  'a  large  ante-room  beyond  that  in  which 
the  shah  sits,  when  he  comes  out  from  the 
harem.  It  is  called  the  tumbel  khaneh,  or 
lounging  room,  because  all  those  who  waited 
here  lounged  and  lolled  at  their  ease  ;  and  there 
was  a  certain  lady,  one  of  his  majesty's  wives, 
named  Sumbool  Khanuni,  Avho  had  charge  of 
it,  and  was  therefore  called  Malikeh-e-tumbel- 
Ichaneh,  or  mistress  of  the  lounging  room. 
Here  aU  the  princes  used  to  assemble  till  the 
king  made  his  appearance  in  the  chamber  of 
reception  and  of  eating. 
" '  The  king,  when  he  issued  forth,  used  to  utter 
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a  loud  yah  ullah  !  ■which  was  well  kno\vn  to  us 
all ;  and  his  majesty  was  always  preceded  by 
six  peishkhidmuts,  carrying  silver  candlesticks, 
and  attended  by  a  crowd  of  menials  of  all  sorts. 
His  majesty  then  walked  gravely  to  the  high 
corner,  or  place  of  state,  where  it  was  his  wont 
to  sit  ;  took  his  place  with  becoming  gravity, 
repeatedly  stroking  his  fine  long  black  beard, 
while  muttering  his  religious  sentences,  and 
perhaps  taking  a  single  long  whiff  of  his  kaleon. 
After  a  while,  the  cloth  was  laid  upon  the  car- 
pet, and  the  trays  of  silver  and  gold,  covered 
with  shawls  and  gold  brocade,  filled  with  all 
sorts  of  pillaws  and  other  dishes — which  first 
had,  according  to  custom,  been  paraded  in  the 
tumbel  khaneh — were  borne  in  by  the  peishkhid- 
muts in  due  order,  and  arranged  in  seemly 
fashion,  under  the  directions  of  the  same  lady 
of  the  tumbel  khaneh.  This  duty  of  the  peish- 
khidmuts is  by  no  means  so  simple  or  easy  as 
you  might  think,  for  there  is  a  prescribed 
mode  of  presenting  the  dishes  and  trays  to 
great  men,  which  must  not  be  deviated  from  ; 
and  a  peishkhidmut  is  considered  to  be  a  mas- 
ter of  his  business  exactly  in  so  far  as  he  exe- 
cutes these  duties  of  etiquette  in  a  perfect  or 
imperfect  manner.     He  must  hold  the  clouree, 
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or  tray,  straight  out  in  his  arms  ;  and,  kneeling 
down,  must  put  it  on  the  sofra  (cloth)  exactly 
in  the  prescribed  position,  without  permitting  it 
to  decline  at  all  from  the  horizontal,  so  that 
nothing  may  be  spilled  ;  and  as  these  trays  are 
often  very  heavy,  you  may  imagine  that  it  is  not 
every  one  who  can  perform  this  duty  with 
grace  and  with  correctness. 

"  'When  the  dinner  is  all  duly  set  forth,  the 
shah,  after  washing  his  hand  in  a  golden  basin, 
with  water  poured  from  a  jewelled  ewer,  and 
wiping  them  with  a  gold-embroidered  handker- 
chief, would  utter  a  loud  Bismillah*  and  begin 
to  dip  his  fingers  first  into  this  dish,  and  then 
into  that ;  and  after  making  trial,  as  it  were,  to 
ascertain  what  was  best,  he  would  ask,  "Where 
are  the  princes?     Let  them  come  in."     In  a 
moment,  all  the  princes  would  start  up  at  this, 
and    repair    with    their  utmost  speed  to  their 
proper  places   at  the  cloth.     These   were   all 
known.     Abbas  Meerza,  Avhen  present,  as  first 
in  rank,  would  sit  next  his  majesty,  but  yet 
with  a  space  between  ;  and  the  rest  in  succes- 
sion, according  to  age  and  rank,  to  the  amount 
often  of  a  hundred  or  more.     When    all   were 
standing,  duly  and  respectfully  in  their  places, 
*  In  the  name  of  God !  used  as  a  grace. 
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another  signal  from  his  majesty  -would  make 
them  sit  down,  which  was  always  done  with  the 
greatest  ceremony  and  decorum,  each  keeping 
his  eye  reverently  turned  upon  "  the  centre  of 
the  universe."  During  this  time,  his  majesty 
would  still  continue  picking  a  bit,  till,  all  being 
in  order,  he  would  look  up  and  give  a  nod,  on 
which,  in  a  moment,  every  man's  hand  was 
in  the  dish  next  him,  with  Avhich  he  was  forced 
to  content  himself,  for  there  was  no  stretching 
or  scrambling  before  the  king. 

"'In  the  mean  time,  a  number  of  the  shah's 
women  used  to  enter,  each  making  a  salaam, 
and  arranging  themselves  like  statues  in  mute 
and  moveless  silence  around  the  hall,  every 
eye  turned  to  the  lord  of  all  this  state. 

" '  The  princes  all  this  time  would  sit  in  perfect 
silence,  not  daring  to  utter  a  word  to  one 
another  ;  the  shah  would  occasionally  speak  to 
the  eldest  prince  at  his  side,  but  that  was  all. 
After  a  certain  time,  which  custom  had  fixed, 
the  eldest  prince,  whoever  he  might  be,  would 
give  a  sort  of  signal  to  those  near  him,  who 
always  rose  at  once,  whether  they  had  finished 
eating  or  not,  and  none  could  continue  sitting 
after  this  ;  up  they  must  get,  were  their  hands 
in  the  choicest  dish,  or  their  fingers   on  the 
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sweetest  morsel,  leave  it  they  must ;  and  all, 
bowing  profoundly,  must  leave  the  presence, 
holding  as  best  they  might  their  greasy  un- 
washed hands,  for  there  is  no  washing  before 
the  king,  but  in  the  ante-chamber  there  are 
always  a  ntimber  of  the  king's  women,  with 
basins  and  ewers,  for  the  purposes  of  ablution 
after  meals. 

"'The  king  would  often  continue  picking  and 
eating  for  half  an  hour  after  the  princes  Avent, 
for  he  was  a  great  feeder  ;  and  dinner  being 
concluded,  he  would  smoke  a  kaleon,  and  rising 
with  another  great  yah  ullah!  retire  as  he  came 
to  his  ante-room,  where,  with  the  women  about 
him,  he  would  remain  for  some  time.  Fre- 
quently, he  used  to  send  for  some  of  the  princes 
again,  who  in  that  case  sat  down  with  him,  and 
spoke  when  they  were  spoken  to,  while  the 
favourite  ladies  still  continued  to  be  present. 
Then  it  was  often  to  engage  with  them  at  some 
garhe  of  skill  or  chance,  at  which  it  was  the 
custom  that  he  should  always  win.' " 

The  records  of  travellers,  and  of  the  Persian 
historians  themselves,  show  that  many  kings  of 
a  former  day  scrupled  not  to  indulge  in  wine 
freely,  even  to  excess,  and  without  any  attempt 
at  concealment,  notwithstanding  that  the  drink- 
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ing  of  ■\vine  is  forbidden  by  the  Mohammedan 
law.  But  none  of  the  reigning  family  have  as 
yet  outraged  the  feelings  of  their  subjects  by  so 
flagrant  a  transgression  of  one  of  the  most 
stringent  enactments  of  that  code.  Bowls, 
filled  with  sherbet,  made  of  every  kind  of  fruit, 
furnish  the  beverage  for  the  royal  meals  ;  and 
as  there  are  few  nations,  and  certainly  no 
eastern  nations,  in  ^vhich  more  pains  are  be- 
stowed than  in  Persia  to  gratify  the  palate  with 
the  most  delicious  viands,  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  royal  fare  is  of  a  very  satis- 
factory description. 

The  king  finally  retires,  for  the  night,  into  the 
interior  of  the  harem.  How  he  employs  what 
remains  of  the  evening  is  not,  with  certainty, 
kno^vn  ;  but  it  was  understood  that  Futteh  Ali 
Shah — whose  long  reign  makes  him,  though 
dead,  the  representative  of  royal  habits  to  this 
age — was  fond  of  being  read  to,  and,  probably, 
not  seldom  had  read  to  him,  like  his  ancient 
predecessor  in  Esther,  the  annals  of  his  reign. 
It  appears  that  he  was  also  partial  to  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  like  Solomon,  Eccles, 
ii.  7  ;  that  he  took  pleasure  in  the  conversation 
and  society  of  such  of  the  ladies  of  the  harem  as 
had  agreeable  voices,   and  could  amuse  with 
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stories  and  tales  ;  and  that  he  was  particularly 
gratified  in  hearing  such  of  them  as  were  adepts 
deliver  the  heroic,  the  lyrical,  or  the  amatory 
poetry  of  Persia  in  recitative. 

As  in  general  the  Persians,  like  most  other 
orientals,  retire  to  rest  at  what  we  should  call 
an  early  hour,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  king  sits 
vip  late.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  the  Persians 
pass  the  whole  night,  as  we  do,  in  bed.  They 
generally  rise  during  the  night,  take  coffee,  or 
some  refreshment,  and  then  lie  down  again. 
They  sometimes  find  it  difficult  to  sleep  after 
this,  and  we  may  remember  that  it  was  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  night,  or  towards  morning, 
that  the  sleeplessness  of  king  Ahasuerus  caused 
him  to  order  that  the  records  of  his  kingdon: 
should  be  read  to  him,  Esth.  vi.  1. 

The  Persians,  generally,  are  fond  of  flowers 
and  gardens,  which  are  commonly  plantations 
of  shady  trees  and  flowering  shrubs,  parti- 
cularly rosesj  to  which  they  are  remarkably 
partial.  These  gardens  are  refreshed  by 
streams  and  fountains,  and  furnished  with 
elegant  garden  houses.  Such  gardens  are 
sometimes  very  extensive,  and  the  taste  for 
the  enjoyments  which  they  oflfer  is  ancient  in 
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Persia.  It  was  shared  by  Solomon,  who,  in  tlie 
book  of  Ecclesiastes,  says  :  "  I  made  me  gardens 
and  orchards,  and  I  planted  trees  in  them  of 
all  kind  of  fruits :  I  made  me  pools  of  water,  to 
water  therewith  the  wood  that  bringeth  forth 
trees,"  Eccles.  ii.  5,  6.  Indeed,  the  pools 
ascribed  to  Solomon,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bethlehem,  have  much  analogy  to  the  pools 
which  Persians  provide  for  their  gardens,  and 
the  site  would  have  been  a  good  one  for  a 
Persian  "paradise,"  as  their  gardens  were 
anciently  called.  In  fiict,  the  account  which 
Josephus  gives  of  Solomon's  riding  out  to  his 
gardens  at  Etham  (probably  those  just  men- 
tioned) of  a  morning,  in  the  midst  of  his  richly 
apparelled  guards,  affords  a  striking  analogy  to 
the  visits  of  the  Persian  king  to  his  suburban 
gardens.  The  delight  which  the  ancient  Persian 
princes  took  in  their  paradises  is  manifested  in 
the  pride  with  which  the  younger  Cyrus  led 
the  Athenian  ambassador  over  his  plantations, 
and  pointed  out  some  trees,  which  he  said  he 
had  planted  with  his  own  hands.  The  ambas- 
sador, on  this,  glanced  somewhat  incredulously 
at  the  luxurious  attire  and  splendid  ornaments 
of  the  prince  ;  on  which  the  latter,  catching  his 
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meaning,  swore  by  Mitliras  that  there  was  not 
a  day  in  which  he  tasted  food  until  he  had 
laboured  to  fatigue  in  his  garden. 

Let  us  add,  that  in  the  ancient  capitals  of 
Persia,  immense  gardens  are  attached  to  the 
palaces  themselves  ;  but  the  present  capital  is 
a  modern  town,  not  affording  the  same  extent 
of  accommodation  for  gardens,  whence  the 
king  has  a  country  house  and  large  gardens  in 
the  suburbs.  There  are,  however,  considerable 
gardens  connected  with  the  palace  of  Tehran, 
and  in  separate  buildings  in  them,  rather  than 
in  the  house,  the  king  frequently,  in  spring 
time  and  in  summer,  holds  his  evening  court. 
The  description  with  which  the  book  of  Esther 
opens,  of  an  entertainment  given  by  the  king  in 
the  extensive  garden  court  of  his  palace,  clearly 
indicates  that  the  alleys  had  a  rich  tesselated 
pavement,  and  that  there  were  pillars  of  marble 
to  support  the  rich  awning  which  excluded  the 
sun's  rays.  In  that  garden,  the  king  gave  a 
feast,  for  seven  days,  "  unto  all  the  people  that 
were  in  Shushan,  the  palace  ;"  and,  during  its 
continuance,  the  guests  drank  "  royal  wine"  at 
pleasure,  from  "  vessels"  of  gold.  It  is  added, 
that  "  the  drinking  was  according  to  the  law  ; 
none  did  compel." 
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No  very  recent  example  of  royal  garden  en- 
tertainments, on  this  scale,  is  present  to  our 
recollection,  probably  from  the  habits  of  the 
existing  race  of  kings  being  averse  to  this 
kind  of  expense  and  splendour.  We  find  in- 
stances of  it  in  the  reign  of  the  magnificent 
shah  Abbas,  who  was  contemporary  with  our 
Elizabeth  ;  and  one  of  them  is  related  by  the 
chivalrous  sir  Anthony  Shirley.  "  Then  he 
(the  king)  told  me  that  I  must  recover  myselfe, 
strengthen  my  minde,  and  come  abroad,  that 
he  might  feast  me  before  my  departure.  For 
thirtie  dayes  continually  the  king  made  that 
feast  in  a  great  garden,  of  more  than  two  miles 
compasse,  under  tents  pitched  by  certaine  small 
courses  of  running  water,  like  divers  rivers, 
where  every  man  that  would  come  was  placed 
according  to  his  degree,  eyther  under  one  or 
other  tent,  provided  for  abundantly  with  meat, 
fruit,  and  wine,  drinking  as  they  would,  some 
moderately,  some  largely,  without  compulsion, 
A  royaltie  and  splendoiu*  which  I  have  not 
scene,  nor  shall  see  againe,  but  by  the  same 
king — ever  to  be  praised  for  the  constant  anti- 
quitie,  if  not  for  the  reason  of  the  expence ;" 
by  which  remark,  it  appears  that  the  ancient 
instances  of  the  same  practice  were  present  to 
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sir  Anthony's  mind,  and  among  tliem,  doubtless, 
that  recorded  in  the  book  of  Esther.  Indeed, 
"  the  constant  antiquitie"  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Persian  regal  customs  cannot  fail  to 
make  a  strong  impression  upon  any  well-read 
observer. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


STATE  CEREMONIALS. 


In  the  description  which  has  been  given  of  the 
Persian  king's  daily  life,  his  appearance  and 
ordinary  attendance  at  his  coiut  have  been  re- 
presented. But,  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
have  a  complete  idea  of  oriental  state  splendour 
and  ceremony,  it  is  necessary  to  describe  the 
court  as  it  is  seen  on  some  great  occasion.  The 
greatest  and  most  magnificent  solemnity,  in 
which  the  king  forms  the  principal  figure,  is 
the  festival  of  Nurooz,  celebrated  at  the  vernal 
equinox.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  insti- 
tutions of  Persia,  and  the  sculptured  procession 
on  the  great  staircase  of  the  ancient  ruined 
palace  of  Persepolis  is  supposed  to  embody  a 
representation  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
circumstances  of  the  solemnity — the  presentation 
of  the  tributes  and  presents  of  the  various  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire. 
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The  festival  was  anciently  held  to  comme- 
morate the  commencement  of  the  natural  new 
year,  by  the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  the  sign 
Aries  ;  and  so  noted  did  it  become  in  the  ideas 
of  the  people  and  the  habits  of  royalty,  that 
the  conversion  of  the  nation  to  Mohammed- 
anism, and  the  alteration  of  the  commencement 
of  the  year  by  the  adoption  of  the  lunar  calen- 
dar, were  not  sufficient  to  insure  its  abrogation, 
or  even  to  diminish  much  of  its  splendour. 
Rather  than  give  it  vip,  the  Persians  have  been 
content  to  endure  from  other  Moslems  the  re- 
proach of  impiety,  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
festival  which  originated  mth  the  fire-worship- 
pers of  old.  They  have,  however,  changed  its 
ostensible  object  to  a  celebration  of  the  election 
of  Ali  to  the  caliphat.  It  has,  hoAvever,  sus- 
tained some  abridgment.  It  formerly  lasted 
six  days,  but  is  now  limited  to  three.  The 
solemnities  of  the  first  day  are  the  most  impor- 
tant and  magnificent,  and  the  lively  description 
of  its  circumstances,  Avhich  sir  Eobert  Ker 
Porter  has  given,  is  that  which,  with  some 
curtailment,  Ave  shall  adopt. 

"  It  was  a  fine  morning,  and  at  eight  o'clock 
Ave  mounted  our  horses,  proceeding  through 
narrow  streets,  and  a  part  of  the  bazaar,  Avhich 
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terminated  at  the  outer  gate  of  the  ark.*  After 
passing  over  an  open  space,  we  crossed  the 
bridge  of  the  citadel,  and  thence  were  conducted 
into  a  very  large  square.  A  dome-shaped 
building  of  wood,  open  to  the  eye,  appeared  in 
the  middle  of  the  place,  and  under  its  roof  stood 
the  enormous  brass  cannon  whi6h  Chardin 
mentions  having  seen  in  the  Maidan-shah,-j-  at 
Ispahan.  It  was  brought  from  that  capital 
several  years  ago,  and  stationed  here,  on  a  huge 
and  apparently  immovable  carriage.  Old  guns, 
of  various  calibre,  all  equally  awkward  and  un- 
manageable, and  mingled  with  a  few  of  modern 
fabric,  stand  round  the  sides  of  this  central 
structure.  Not  far  distant,  about  two  hundred 
swivels  lay  in  rows  on  the  ground.  They 
belonged  to  the  camel  corps,  who  were  on  duty 
to  salute  the  king  on  his  entrance  into  the 
great  assembly  of  his  people.  And,  indeed,  it 
might  Avell  have  that  title,  for  persons  of  aU 
ranks  were  thronged  together  within  the  walls 
of  the  outer  court.  Persians  of  the  lowest 
orders,  some  decently  attired,  others  in  the 
rags  of  mendicants,  khans  in  khelats,  (the  robe 
of  honour,)  covered  with  gold  and  brocade, 
servants  in  gorgeous  coats,  and  soldiers  in  their 

*  Citadel,  or  palace.  t  Royal  square. 
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military  garbs — all  pressed  on  each  other  in 
one  equalizing  mob.  It  Avas  not  practicable  to 
get  our  horses  through  such  a  mass  of  human 
beings,  so  we  dismounted  at  the  entrance  of  the 
square,  and  following  the  necessity  of  shoulder- 
ing our  way  to  the  ojrjposite  egress,  tried,  by 
that  wedge-like  motion,  to  make  a  passage  to 
the  royal  portal.  Awe  of  the  chief  headsman 
did  not  widen  the  path  an  inch,  neither  did  the 
hard^plied  kicks  of  the  charge  d'affaires'  domes- 
tics in  front  effect  the  sHghtest  breach  ;  they 
might  as  well  have  battered  a  wall.  However, 
we  got  through  at  last,  with  no  small  impression 
made  upon  our  court-apparel,  and  the  shawls 
of  our  waists  rent  into  as  many  strips  as  we 
had  tugs  in  our  passage.  Leaving  the  throng 
behind,  we  turned  under  a  narrow  and  dark 
archway  to  a  low  and  very  small  door,  and 
entered  through  it  at  once  upon  the  quarter 
of  the  palace.  It  showed  a  spacious  area, 
shaded  with  trees,  and  intersected  by  water.  In 
the  centre  stood  the  splendid  edifice,  where  his 
majesty  was  to  sit  to  receive  the  homage  of  his 
subjects.  We  were  led  towards  the  southern 
aspect  of  this  place,  the  grand  saloon  fronting 
that  way,  where  tlie  ceremony  of  royal  presen- 
tation was  to  be  performed,  and  were  carefully 
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Stationed  at  tlie  point  deemed  best  for  seeing 
and  hearing  the  great  king.  Before  his  majesty- 
appeared,  I  had  time  to  observe  the  disposition 
of  the  scene  in  which  this  illnstrions  personage 
■was  to  act  so  conspicuous  a  part. 

"  Eows  of  high   poplars,  and  of  other  trees, 
divide  this  immense  court,  or  rather  garden, 
into  several  avenues.     That  which  runs  along 
the  midst  of  the  garden  is  the  widest,    inclos- 
ing a  narrow  piece    of  still  water,    stretching 
from  end  to  end,  and  animated  here  and  there 
Avith  a  few  little  _;'eis  d'eau,  the  margins  of  which 
were  spread  with  oranges,  pears,  apples,  grapes, 
and  dried  fruit,  all  heaped  on  plates,  set  close 
together  like  a  chain.     Another  slip  of  water 
faced   diagonally  the  front  of  the  palace,    and 
its  fountains  being   more  direct  in  the  view  of 
the  monarch,  were  of  a  greater  magnificence 
and  power,  shooting  up  to  a  height  of  three  or 
four  feet — a  sublimity  of  hydraulic  art,  which 
the  Persians  suppose  cannot  be  equalled  in  any 
other  country.     Along  the  marble  edges  of  the 
canal  and  fountains  were  also  placed  fruits  of 
every  description,  in  pyramids  ;  and  between 
each  elevated  range  of  plates,  with  these  their 
glowing  contents,  stood  vases  filled  with  flowers, 
of  a  beautiful  fabric,  in  wax,  that  seemed  to 
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want  nothing  of  nature  but  its  perfume.  In  a 
line,  beyond  tliese,  Avas  set  a  regular  row  of 
the  finest  china  bowls,  filled  with  sherbet.  In 
the  parallel  files,  down  the  sides  of  the  wide 
central  avenue,  stood  the  khans  and  other 
Persians  of  rank,  arrayed  in  their  most  costly 
attire,  of  gold  and  silver  brocade,  some  of 
them  wearing  in  addition  the  royal  khelat, 
which  usually  consists  of  a  pelisse  lined  with 
fine  furs,  and  covered  with  the  richest  em- 
broidery, their  heads  bound  with  cashmere 
shawls  of  every  colour  and  value. 

"  The  royal  procession  made  its  appearance. 
First,  the  elder  sons  of  the  king  entered,  at 
the  side  on  which  we  stood,  Abbas  IMeerza 
taking  the  left  of  the  whole,  which  brought 
him  to  the  right  of  the  throne.  His  brothers 
followed,  till  they  nearly  closed  upon  us. 
Directly  opposite  to  this  elder  rank  of  princes, 
all  grown  to  manhood,  their  younger  brothers 
arranged  themselves  on  the  other  side  of  the 
transverse  water.  They  were  all  superbly 
habited,  in  the  richest  brocade  vests  and 
shawl-girdles,  from  the  folds  of  which  glittered 
the  jewelled  hilts  of  their  daggers.  Each  wore 
a  robe  of  gold  stuff",  lined  and  deeply  collared 
with  the  most  delicate  sables,  falling  a  little 
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below  the  shoulder,  and  reaching  to  the  calf 
of  their  leg.  Around  their  black  caps  they 
also  had  wound  the  finest  shawls.  Every  one 
of  them,  from  the  eldest  to  the  youngest,  wore 
bracelets  of  the  most  brilliant  rubies  and  eme- 
ralds, just  above  the  bend  of  the  elbow. 

"  At   some  distance,   near  the  front   of  the 
palace,    appeared    another    range    of    highly 
revered  personages — mollahs,    astrologers,  and 
other  sages  of  this  land  of  the  east,  clothed  in 
their  more  sombre    garments   of  religion  and 
philosophy.     There  was  no  noise,  no  bustle  of 
any  kind  ;    every  person  standing  quietly  in 
his  place,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  monarch. 
At    last,    the  sudden  discharge  of  the  swivels 
from  the  camel  corps  Avithout,  Avith  the  clang 
of  trumpets,  and  I  know  not  what  congrega- 
tion of  upi'oarious   sounds  besides,  announced 
that  his  majesty  had  entered  the  gate  of  the 
citadel.   But  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the 
clamoiu'   was  the  appalling  roar  of  two  huge 
elephants,  trained   to  the  express  purpose   of 
giving  this  note  of  the  especial  movements  of 
the  great  king. 

"  He  entered  the  saloon  from  the  left,  and 
advanced  to  the  front  of  it,  with  an  air  and 
step   which  belonged  entirely  to  a  sovereign. 
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I  never  before  had  beheld   anj'thuig  like   such 
perfect  majesty  ;   and  he  seated  himself  on  his 
throne  ^vith  the  same  indescribable,  miaiFected 
dignity.     Had   there  been  any  assumption  in 
his   manner,  I    could   not   have  been   so    im- 
pressed.     I   should   then   have    seen   a   man, 
though   a  king,  theatrically  acting   his  state  : 
here  I  beheld  a  great  sovereign,  feeling  him- 
self as  such,  and  he  looked  the  majesty  he  felt. 
"  He  was  one  blaze  of  jewels,  which  literally 
dazzled  the  sight  on  first  looking  at  him  ;  but 
the  details   of  his  dress  were  these: — A  lofty 
tiara    of  three   elevations   was   on   his   head, 
which  shape  appears  to  have  been  long  pecu.- 
liar  to  the  crown  of  the   great  king.     It  was 
entirely   composed    of    thickly    set    diamonds, 
pearls,   rubies,    and   emeralds,    so    exquisitely 
disposed   as  to  form    a   mixture  of   the  most 
beautiful  colours  in  the  brilliant  light  reflected 
from  its  surface.     Several  black   feathers,  like 
the   heron   plume,  were  intermixed  with   the 
resplendent    aigrettes    of    this    truly  imperial 
diadem,   Avhose  bending  points    were    finished 
with  pear -formed   pearls  of  an  immense  size. 
The  vesture  was  of  gold  tissue,  nearly  covered 
with    a  similar    disposition    of   jeweliy ;    and 
crossing   the   shoulders   were    two   strings  of 
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pearls,  probably  tlie  largest  in  the  world.  I 
call  liis  dress  a  vesture,  because  it  sat  close  to 
his  person,  from  the  neck  to  the  bottom  of  the 
waist,  showing  a  shape  as  noble  as  his  air.  At 
that  point,  it  devolved  downwards  in  loose 
drapery,  like  the  usual  Persian  garment,  and 
was  of  the  same  costly  materials  with  the  vest. 
But  for  splendour,  nothing  could  exceed  the 
broad  bracelet  round  his  arms,  and  the  belt 
which  encircled  his  waist ;  they  actually  blazed 
like  fire,  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  met  them  ; 
and  when  we  know  the  names  derived  from 
such  excessive  lustre,  we  cannot  be  surprised 
at  seeing  such  an  eft'ect.  The  jewelled  band 
on  the  right  arm  was  called  '  the  mountain  of 
light,'  and  that  on  the  left,  '  the  sea  of  light.' 

"  The  throne  was  of  pure  white  marble, 
raised  a  few  steps  from  the  groimd,  and  car- 
peted with  shawls  and  cloth  of  gold,  on  which 
the  king  sat  in  the  fashion  of  his  coiintry,  his 
back  supported  by  a  large  cushion,  encased  in 
a  network  of  pearls.  The  spacious  apartment 
in  which  this  was  erected  is  open  in  front, 
and  supported  by  two  twisted  columns  of  white 
marble,  fluted  with  gold.  The  interior  was 
profuscdly  decorated  with  carving,  gilding, 
arabesque  painting,   and   looking-glass,   Avhich 
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latter  material  was  interwoven  witli  all  other 
ornaments,  gleaming  and  glittering  in  every 
part  from  the  vaulted  roof  to  the  floor.  Vases 
of  water  flowers,  and  others  containing  rose- 
water,  were  arranged  about  the  apartment. 

"  While  the  great  king  was  approaching  his 
throne,  the  whole  assembly  continued  bowing 
their  heads  to  the  ground,  till  he  had  taken  his 
place.  A  dead  silence  then  ensued,  the  whole 
presenting  a  most  magnificent  and,  indeed, 
awful  appearance ;  the  stillness  being  so  pro- 
found among  so  vast  a  concourse,  that  the 
slightest  rustling  of  the  trees  was  heard,  and 
the  softest  trickling  of  the  water  from  the 
fountains  into  the  canals. 

"In  the  midst  of  this  solemn  stillness,  while 
all  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  bright  object  before 
them,  which  sat,  indeed,  as  radiant  and  im- 
movable as  the  image  of  Mithras  itself,  a  sort 
of  volley  of  words,  bursting  at  one  impulse  from 
the  mouths  of  the  mollahs  and  astrologers,  made 
me  start,  and  interrupted  my  gaze.  This  strange 
oratory  was  a  kind  of  heraldic  enumeration  of 
the  great  king's  titles,  dominions,  and  glorious 
acts,  with  an  appropriate  panegyric  oa  his 
courage,  liberality,  and  extended  power.  Wlien 
this  was  ended,  all  heads  still  bowing  to  the 
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ground,  and  the  air  had  ceased  to  vibrate  Avith 
the  sounds,  there  was  a  pause  for  about  half  a 
minute,  and  then  his  majesty  spoke.  The  effect 
was  even  more  startling  than  the  sudden  burst- 
ing forth  of  the  mollahs  ;  for  this  was  like  a 
voice  from  the  tombs — so  deep,  so  hollow,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  penetratingly  loud.  Having 
thus  addressed  his  people,  he  looked  towards 
the  British  charge  d'affaires,  with  Avhom  I 
stood,  and  then  we  moved  forward  to  the  front 
of  the  throne.  The  same  awful  voice,  though 
in  a  lowered  tone,  spoke  to  him,  and  honoured 
me  with  a  gracious  welcome  to  his  dominions. 
After  his  majesty  had  put  a  few  questions  to 
me,  and  received  my  answers,  we  fell  back  in 
our  places,  and  were  instantly  sei'A'ed  Avith 
bowls  of  a  most  delicious  sherbet,  Avhich  very 
grateful  refreshment  was  followed  by  an  attend- 
ant presenting  to  us  a  large  silver  tray,  on 
which  lay  a  heap  of  small  coin,  called. a  shy,  of 
the  same  metal,  mixed  with  a  few  pieces  of 
gold.  I  imitated  my  friend  in  all  these  cere- 
monies, and  held  out  both  my  iiands  to  be 
filled  with  the  royal  largess,  which,  with  no 
jittle  difficulty,  we  passed  through  our  festal 
trappings  into  our  pockets. 

"  When  the  rest  of  the  gratulatory  compli- 
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inents  of  the  day  had  been  uttered  between  the' 
monarch  and  his  assembled  nobles,  the  chief 
executioner,  oiu-  former  herald,  gave  us  the 
signal  that  all  was  over  for  that  morning.  "We 
then  retired,  as  Ave  came,  under  liis  auspices, 
but,  if  possible,  with  still  more  pressure  and 
heat  than  we  had  battled  through  on  our  ap- 
proach." 

We  have  not  broken  the  continuity  of  this 
striking  description  by  any  remarks  of  our 
own,  but  a  few  may  now  be  offered.  The 
dazzling  effect  of  the  jewelled  dress  worn  by 
the  king  on  state  occasions  has  been  noticed  by 
many  travellers,  aided,  as  that  effect  is,  by  the 
mass  of  jewelry  presented  by  the  cushion 
against  which  he  leans.  It  reminds  one  of 
what  Josephus  states  respecting  that  Herod 
(Agrippa)  whose  frightful  death  is  recorded  in 
Acts  xii.,  where  it  is  said  that,  "upon  a  set  day 
Herod,  arrayed  in  royal  apparel,  sat  upon  his 
throne,  and  made  an  oration  unto  them.  And 
the  people  gave  a  shout,  saying.  It  is  the  voice 
of  a  god,  and  not  of  a  man."  So  Josephus 
adds  to  this  information,  that  the  blasphemous 
shout  of  the  people,  ascribing  divine  honours  to 
the  king,  was  extracted  at  the  moment  when 
his  "royal   apparel,"   which  is  also    specially 
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noticed  by  the  sacred  writer,  caught  the  sun's 
rays,  and  shone  with  such  dazzling  radiance 
that  the  people  broke  forth  into  a  shout  of 
flattering  adoration. 

It  is  true  that  Josephus  does  not  say  that  the 
effect  was  produced  by  jewels,  but  by  a  curi- 
ously wrought  tissue  of  silver,  doubtless  like 
the  silver  brocade  Avhich  Persian  kinsrs  and 
princes  still  wear,  but  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  jewels  contributed  to  the  effect 
which  was  thus  occasioned.  The  shout  which 
the  people  then  raised  may  very  well  bear  com- 
parison with  "  the  strange  outcry"  raised  when 
the  Persian  king,  in  all  the  dazzling  glory  of 
his  attire,  presented  himself  to  his  people  ;  and 
the  analogy  extends  somewhat  further,  as 
"  the  enumeration  of  the  king's  titles,  domi- 
nions, and  glorious  acts,  and  the  panegyrics 
on  his  courage,  liberality,  and  extended  power," 
contain  very  much  which  can  be  true  of  God 
only,  and  which,  to  our  judgment,  savours 
much  of  blasphemy  and  man-worship. 

Here  the  thought  occurs,  that  if  frail  human 
glory — the  glory  of  a  man  that  shall  die — 
arrayed  in  vestures  wrought  by  man's  toil,  can 
thus  strike  and  overpower  the  sense,  what 
must  it  be  to  witness  "  the  glorious  appearing  of 
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the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ?" 
It  was,  doubtless,  the  consciousness  of  the  strong 
impression  which  even  human  glory  may  make, 
which  caused  the  ancient  belief  that  no  man 
could  look  upon  the  Divine  glory,  and  yet  live. 
So  when,  in  the  year  that  king  Uzziah  died,  the 
prophet  "  saw  the  Lord  sitting  upon  a  throne, 
high  and  hfted  up,"  and  heard  the  hovering 
seraphims  cry  one  unto  another,  "  Holy,  holy, 
holy,  is  the  Lord  of  hosts :  the  whole  earth  is  full 
of  his  glory!"  he  at  once  cried  out,  "  Woe  is 
me  I  for  I  am  undone  ;  because  I  am  a  man  of 
unclean  lips,  and  I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a 
people  of  unclean  lips :  for  mine  eyes  have 
seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  hosts."  But  when 
a  seraph  had  touched  his  lips  with  a  living  coal 
from  the  altar,  and  said,  "  Lo,  this  hath  touched 
thy  lips ;  and  thine  iniquity  is  taken  away,  and 
thy  sin  purged,"  he  beheld  that  glorious  vision 
undisturbed.  So  shall  all  who  beheve  the 
gospel,  redeemed  by  the  precious  blood  of  the 
Lamb  of  God,  and  sanctified  by  the  gracious 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  behold,  with  un- 
dazzled  and  admiring  eye,  that  unutterable 
glory  in  which  our  Lord  abides,  and  in  which 
he  shall  re-appear — that  glory,  a  mere  glimpse 
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of  which   struck  the  perseciating  Saul,  on  his 
way  to  Damascus,  blinded  to  the  ground. 

In  2  Sam.  i.  10,  we  read  of  "  the  bracelet " 
that  was  upon  the  arm  of  Saul,  as  being 
equally  with  his  crown  an  ensign  of  his  royalty. 
This  shows  the  antiquity  of  this  mark  of  royal 
dignity,  of  which  the  armlets  of  the  Persian 
kings  aiford  at  this  time  the  most  conspicuous 
example.  We  also  see  them  in  the  portraits 
of  all  the  successive  Mogul  emperors.  In  fact, 
the  very  armlets  worn  by  the  king  once  be- 
longed to  them,  being  part  of  the  spoil  which 
was  brought  by  Nadir  Shah  from  Delhi. 

It  seems  that  even  the  "  crown  royal,"  men- 
tioned in  the  book  of  Esther,  resembled  in  its 
materials  and  general  appearance  that  now  in 
use,  as  eastern  fashions  change  little  in  this 
respect,  and  it  answers  to  the  general  type  of 
an  ancient  eastern  crown  which  sculptures  and 
coins  afford.  Probably,  the  crowTis  of  the  He- 
brew kings  themselves  were  not  materially  dif- 
ferent. Sir  Harford  Jones,  who  was  a  good 
judge  of  jewelry,  and  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  Persian  regalia  at  leisure,  says, 
that  it  is  excessively  heavy  ;  and  in  the  ac- 
count which  he  gives  of  his  audience  with  the 
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king,  he  relates,  that  after  leaving  the  audience 
chamber,  he  happened  to  look  back,  and  saw 
the  king  lifting  the  crown  from  his  head,  as  if 
anxious  to  relieve  himself  of  its  great  weight 
This  may  remind  us  of  the  controversy  respect- 
ing 1  Chron.  xx.  2,  where  we  are  told  that 
when  David  defeated  the  Ammonites,  he  took 
the  crown  of  their  king  from  off  his  head,  and 
found  it  to  weigh  "  a  talent  of  gold,"  and 
there  were  precious  stones  in  it,  and  it  was 
set  upon  David's  head.  This  weight  seems 
too  great  to  be  possible,  and  some  have  sug- 
gested that  the  valvie  was  that  of  a  talent 
of  gold,  forgetting  that  gold  did  not  till  very 
long  after  that  time  become  a  standard  of 
value. 

Others  suppose  that  the  crown  was  not  worn, 
but  only  held  or  suspended  over  the  head  of 
the  king  on  great  occasions.  This  is  possible, 
we  know  from  ancient  authors  that  some  such  a 
custom  did  exist ;  but  from  the  present  instance 
we  see  that  crowns  of  great  weight  are  even 
now  worn  by  eastern  kings  for  a  short  time,  on 
occasions  of  high  ceremony.  Sir  Harford  Jones 
attributes  much  of  the  weight  of  this  particular 
crown  to  the  massive  character  of  the  work- 
manship, and  thinks  it  might  be  greatly  dimi- 
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nished  ^vere  the  jewels  that  composed  part  of 
it  reset  by  European  workmen.  He  informs 
us  that  many  of  the  stones  are  of  very  hxrge 
size,  but  states  that  these,  generally  speaking, 
are  more  or  less  affected  by  imperfections, 
either  in  the  Avater,  colour,  or  by  flaws.  But, 
he  adds,  "  there  are  quantities,  that  is  from 
twenty  to  forty  carats,  which  are,  perhaps,  the 
finest  specimens  in  the  world.  The  pearls 
employed  round  the  edge  of  the  crown,  if  their 
number  be  considered,  are  quite  wonderful, 
and  may  certainly  be  pronounced  unmatchable. 
The  shield,  the  dagger,  the  sword,  and  the 
mace,  correspond  in  value,  beauty,  and  rich- 
ness of  display  with  the  crown.  On  state 
occasions,  such  as  the  audience  of  ambassadors, 
here  the  shield,  the  mace,  and  the  sword,  are 
borne  beside  the  takht  or  throne,  on  which  the 
shah  sits,  by  three  of  the  handsomest  Georgian 
gholams,  whose  dresses  on  this  occasion  glitter 
with  gold  and  precious  stones." 

After  speaking  of  the  armlets,  which  we 
have  sufficiently  noticed,  he  says,  "  Among 
the  others,  I  was  particularly  struck  with  what 
I  know  not  how  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
but  by  calling  it  the  king's  tippet,  as  it  is  a 
covering  for  part  of  his  back,  his  shoulders, 
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and  his  arms,  which  is  only  used  on  the  very 
highest  occasions.  It  is  a  piece  of  pearl  work, 
of  the  most  beautiful  pattern  ;  the  pearls  are 
worked  on  velvet,  but  they  stand  so  close  to- 
gether that  little,  if  any,  of  the  velvet  is  visible. 
It  took  me  an  hour  to  examine  this  single 
article,  which  I  have  no  fear  in  saying  cannot 
be  matched  in  the  world.  The  tassel,  which, 
on  such  occasions,  is  appended  to  the  state 
dagger,  is  formed  of  pearls  of  the  most  uncom- 
mon size  and  beauty  ;  and  the  emerald,  which 
forms  the  top  of  the  tassel,  is,  perhaps,  the 
largest  perfect  one  in  the  world."  There  is 
no  doubt  that  so  costly  a  collection  of  jewels 
does  not  exist  elsewhere. 

Sir  Harford  says,  that  for  some  days  after 
having  examined  them,  he  attempted  to  make 
an  estimate  of  their  value,  but  he  got  so  much 
confused  in  the  recollection  of  their  weight, 
and  the  allowances  to  be  made  in  some  of  them 
for  the  imperfection  of  water  and  colour,  that 
he  gave  it  up  as  impossible.  He  thinks,  how- 
ever, that  he  should  not  much  mislead,  if  on 
a  moderate,  perhaps  a  low  calculation,  their 
value  cannot  be  less  than  fifteen  millions  of  our 
money  !  Startling  as  this  statement  of  the 
value  of  "  the  peculiar  treasure  of  kings"  may 
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be  to  the  reader,  he  must  be  told  that  the  crown 
jewels  of  Persia  are  in  general  estimated  at  a 
much  higher  rate. 

In  reference  to  the  statement,  that  when  the 
king  made  his  appearance,  the  whole  assembly- 
bowed  their  heads  till  he  had  taken  his  place 
on  the  throne,  Mr.  Morier  is,  we  think,  pro- 
bably right  in  supposing  that  the  manner 
in  which  the  Persians  bow  to  their  king  is  the 
same  as  that  in  which  David  bowed  to  Saul, 
when  he  "  stooped  with  his  face  to  the  earth, 
and  bowed  himself,"  1  Sam^  xxiv.  8  ;  that  is, 
not  touching  the  earth  with  the  face,  but  bow- 
ing with  the  body  at  right  angles,  the  hands 
placed  on  the  knees,  and  the  legs  somewhat 
asunder.  It  is  only  on  remarkable  occasions 
that  the  prostration  of  the  Eouee  Zemeen  (the 
face  to  the  earth)  is  made,  which  must  be  the 
falling  "  on  the  face  to  the  earth,"  and  worship- 
ing, as  Joshua  did.  Josh.  v.  14. 

The  first  day's  ceremony  of  the  Nurooz  has 
afforded  occasion  for  these  remarks  ;  for  the 
description  of  the  ceremonies  of  another  great 
day  of  that  festival  we  must  be  indebted  to  Mr. 
Morier.  The  particulars  Avell  deserve  attention, 
from  the  obvious  antiquity  of  the  usages  which 
they  embody,  as  represented  not  only  in  the 
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sculptures  of  Persepolis,  but  iu  the  tombs  and 
temples  of  Egypt.  The  followhig  are  the  words 
of  Mr.  Morier  : — "  The  first  ceremony  -was  the 
introduction  of  the  presents  fi'om  the  different 
provinces.  That  from  prince  Hossein  Ali  Meerza, 
governor  of  Shii-az,  came  first.  The  master  of 
the  ceremonies  walked  up,  having  wdth  him  the 
conductor  of  the  present,  and  an  attendant, 
who,  when  the  name  and  titles  of  the  donor  had 
been  proclaimed,  read  aloud  from  a  paper  a 
list  of  the  articles.  The  present  from  pi-ince 
Hossein  Ali  consisted  of  a  very  long  train  of 
large  trays,  placed  on  men's  heads,  on  which 
were  shawls,  stuffs,  pearls,  etc.  ;  then  many 
frays,  filled  wdth  sugar  and  sweetmeats  ;  after 
that,  many  mules,  laden  with  fruit.  The  next 
present  was  from  Mohammed  Ali  Khan,  prince  of 
Hamadan.  He  was  the  eldest  born  of  the  king's 
sons,  but  he  had  been  deprived  by  his  father  of 
the  succession,  because  his  mother,  a  Georgian 
slave,  Avas  of  an  extraction  less  noble  than  that 
of  the  mothers  of  the  younger  princes.  This 
present  accorded  with  the  character  which  is 
assigned  to  him  ;  it  consisted  of  pistols  and 
spears,  a  string  of  one  hundred  camels,  and  as 
many  mules.  After  this,  came  the  present  from 
the  prince  of  Yezd,  another  of  the  king's  sons, 
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which  consisted  of  shawls  and  the  silken  stuffs, 
the  manufiictiu'e  of  his  own  town.  Then  fol- 
lowed that  of  the  prince  of  Meshed.  The  last 
and  most  valuable  was  that  from  the  Hajee 
INIohammed  Hossein  Khan,  Ameen-ed-doidali. 
It  consisted  of  fifty  mules,  each  covered  with  a 
fine  cashmere  shawl,  and  each  carrying  a  load 
of  a  thousand  tomans.  The  other  offerings  had 
been  lodged  in  the  Sandeck  Ivhoneh.  This  was 
conveyed  in  a  different  direction  to  the  treasury. 
Each  present,  like  the  first,  contained  a  portion 
of  sugar  and  sweetmeats." 

This  display,  striking  as  it  is,  nuist  be  incon- 
siderable, compared  with  that  which  was  made 
by  the  presentation  of  the  products  of  "an 
hundred  and  seven-and-twenty  provinces,  from 
India  even  unto  Ethiopia,"  Esther  i.  1,  over  which 
the  ancient  kings  ruled,  brought  by  men  in  the 
various  costumes  and  complexions  which  these 
different  regions  offered.  It  is  the  habit  of  the 
orientals,  on  many  occasions,  to  make  the 
greatest  possible  display  of  such  offerings,  by 
distributing  them  among  a  large  number  of 
bearers.  "We  see  this  here  ;  for  the  last- men- 
tioned present,  we  observe  fifty  mules  employed 
conveying  a  quantity  of  gold  coin  which 
a  quarter  of  the  number  might  have  carried 
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without  inconvenience.  This  consideration  may- 
enable  us  to  assign  a  not  too  inordinate  propor- 
tion to  the  "  forty  camels'  burden"  of  presents 
which  the  sick  king  of  Damascus  sent  to  the 
prophet  EUsha,  2  Kings  viii.  9.  So  important  to 
the  dignity  of  the  crown  is  the  extent  and  mag- 
nificence of  this  display  considered,  that  it  used 
to  be  hinted,  as  we  remember  in  Persia,  that 
when  the  governors  of  provinces  did  not  send  a 
sufficiently  large  amount  of  costly  offerings, 
the  king  was  in  the  habit  of  swelling  the 
display  from  his  own  stores  and  treasures.  In 
fact,  in  this  very  case,  sir  Harford  Jones  de- 
clares a  strong  suspicion  that  the  king  lent  out 
for  the  occasion  most  of  the  gold  which  formed 
the  magnificent  oflfering  of  Hajee  Mohammed 
Hossein  Khan. 

The  whole  matter  is  replete  with  Scriptural 
suggestions.  It  reminds  us  of  the  "  present" 
which  the  Israelites  sent  by  Ehud,  at  the  head 
of  many  bearers,  to  their  corpulent  master, 
"  Eglon,  king  of  Moab,"  Judges  iii.  17,  18.  It 
suggests  the  kind  of  state  with  which  Solomon 
received  the  same  sort  of  "presents"  from  the 
neighbouring  tributary  kings,  who  "  brought 
every  man  his  present,  vessels  of  silver,  and 
vessels  of  gold,  and  raiment,  harness,  and  spices, 
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torses,  and  mules,  a  rate  year  by  year,"  2  Chron. 
ix.  24  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  prophetic 
imagery,  ■which  describes  the  kings  and  peoples 
of  the  earth  as  bringing  their  offerings  and 
tributes  to  the  foot  of  the  Messiah's  throne,  is 
drawn  from  this  characteristic  of  imperial  power 
in  the  east. 

"Tliy  rams  are  there, 
Nebaioth,  and  the  flocks  of  Kedar  there ; 
The  looms  of  Ormiis,  and  the  mines  of  Ind, 
And  Saba's  spicy  groves,  pay  tribute  there." 

As  far  as  possible,  it  is  endeavoured  and  ex- 
pected that  the  presents  should  consist  of  the 
choicest  products  or  manufactures  of  the  pro- 
vince from  which  they  come.  Hence,  the 
variety  of  the  offerings,  which  renders  them 
the  more  acceptable.  Much  pains  has  been 
bestowed  in  deciphering  the  nature  of  the 
gifts  which  the  Persepolitan  sculptures  repre- 
sent. It  is  seen  that  they  may  be  ranged  under 
certain  general  classes,  consisting  either  of  ves- 
sels of  various  forms  and  kinds,  such  as  are 
now  generally  used  in  the  east,  and  were,  pro- 
bably, carried  full  of  spices  and  other  precious 
commodities ;  or  different  articles  of  dress,  such 
PS  shawls,  robes,  or  furs  ;  or  ornaments,  for 
instance,  armlets,  (for  such  appear  to  be  the 
little  snakes  carried  bv  some  of  the  figures,) 
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and  necklaces,  or  various  implements,  with  the 
excej)tion  of  weapons. 

Others  again  carry  esteemed  fruits,  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  especially  in  the  shape  of  conserves, 
as  appear  by  the  form  of  the  vessel,  to  resemble 
those  in  which   such   things   are   still  usually 
kept  in  the  east.     Some  men  are  seen  leading 
up    different    animals — horses,    camels,    oxen, 
mules,  sheep,  and  even  wild  asses,  tamed,  and  led 
by  an  halter.     The  horse  is  sometimes  figured 
single,  sometimes  yoked  with  another  in  a  car. 
Each  animal  is  evidently  meant  to  denote  a 
number  of  the   same  kind.     Niebuhr  asserts, 
that  the  remains  of  the  uppermost  row  of  figures 
contain  that  of  a  lioness,  which,  as  well  as  the 
rest,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  manners 
and  usages  of  the  orientals,  and  especially  of 
the  Persians,  among  whom  wild  animals,  no 
less  than  tame,  were  customary  presents  to  their 
kings.     The  former  were  kept  in  their  parks 
for  the  chase,  or  even  as  curiosities  ;  the  latter 
were  used  to  breed  from,  as  well  as  for  show. 
In  some  of  the  ancient  satrapies,  as  that  of 
Cilicia,  a  certain  number  of  horses  made  part 
of  the  yearly  tribute ;  and  that  the  other  articles 
described    are    still    presented  as   offerings,    is 
shown  by  the  passage  which  has  been  quoted 
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from  Morier,  with  reference  to  the  offerings  of 
the  Nurooz.  Tlie  celebrations  of  that  festival, 
besides  those  which  have  been  described  and 
illustrated,  consist  of  various  sports  and  races, 
the  description  of  which  would  be  of  no  interest 
to  our  readers. 

Another  occasion  on  which  the  king  of  Persia 
appears  in  much  state,  is  on  giving  audience  to 
foreign  ambassadors.  We  possess  descriptions  of 
the  first  audience  of  most  of  our  own  ambassa- 
dors to  the  court  of  Persia.  For  some  time,  the 
ceremonial  of  these  interviews  has  been  settled 
by  the  precedent  of  the  former  examples.  But 
these  earlier  occasions  were  signalized  by  much 
previous  negotiation  and  discussion — the  object 
on  the  Persian  side  being  to  induce  the  am- 
bassador to  be  content  with  the  least  possible 
measure  of  respectful  observance,  and  thereby 
to  exalt  the  glory  of  the  great  king.  It  was 
much  the  same  as  in  China,  where  so  much 
pains  was  taken  to  make  our  ambassadoi'S  ap- 
pear as  tribute-bearers,  and  to  extort  from  them 
some  ceremonial  acknowledgment  of  that  cha- 
racter ;  while,  on  the  English  side,  every  pre- 
tension of  the  kind  was  strictly  resisted,  and 
the  utmost  consideration,  consistent  with  respect 
for  a  sovereign  presence,  exacted.     It  is  Ijut 
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just  to  the  Persians  to  say,  that  they  never  ex- 
pected any  personal  humiliation,  as  the  Chinese 
demanded,  and  were,  in  the  end,  content  that 
our  envoys  should  appear  before  the  shah  with 
the  same  marks  of  respect  as  they  would  show 
to  their  own  sovereign. 

It  is  amusing  to  persons  at  home  to  read  of 
the  profound  gravity  and  earnestness  with 
Avhich  our  envoys  contended  for  the  most  tri- 
fling points  of  etiquette.  But  they  were  men 
who  knew  the  Persian  character  well,  and  they 
were  sensible  that  it  was  not  for  them  to  make 
light  of  matters  to  which  the  Persians  them- 
selves attached  the  most  solemn  importance,  and 
that  the  slightest  abatement  of  their  claims  to 
ceremonial  consideration  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  a  political  triumph,  and  would  have 
materially  impaired  their  official  respectability 
and  influence.  Therefore,  how  near  the  envoy 
should  approach  the  royal  presence — what 
should  be  the  rank  of  his  introducei' — in  Avhat 
kind  of  dress  he  should  appear — and  other 
points  of  the  like  nature,  were  debated  between 
the  king's  ministers  and  the  ambassador  as 
matters  of  the  gravest  importance,  and  were 
not  settled  without  protracted  negotiation  and 
controversy. 
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Sir  Harford  Jones  had  to  resist  a  pretension 
to  invest  liim  with  a  Persian  robe  of  honour, 
in  which  to  appear  before  the  king,  which 
may  suggest  a  thought  of  "  the  wedding  gar- 
ment," in  the  parable  of  the  marriage  of  the 
king's  son.  An  attempt  was  made  to  persuade 
sir  John  Malcohu  to  ajjpear  in  the  dress  worn 
by  Englishmen  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
A  picture,  supposed  to  be  of  sir  Anthony 
Shirley,  in  the  full  dress  of  that  period,  was 
produced  ;  and  this,  from  the  immutability  of 
their  own  customs,  they  innocently  supposed  to 
be  still  the  dress  in  which  a  Em-opean  should 
apj^ear  before  a  king.  When  the  prime- 
minister  was  set  right  on  this  point,  and  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  great  changes  which 
our  customs  of  di-ess  Avere  continually  under- 
going, he  said,  "  Well,  well  ;  our  manners 
and  habits  are  so  different  from  yours  on  this 
point,  that  the  mistake  is  not  surprising  ;  and 
though  I  do  not  altogether  like  a  usage  that 
makes  children  laugh  at  the  garments  of  their 
grandfathers,  every  country  has  a  right  to  its 
own  customs,  and  to  these  its  representatives 
should  adhere." 

One  ceremonial  is  so  important  as  a  mark 
of  even  common   respect   in   the  eyes   of  the 
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Persians,  though  adverse  to  our  own  customs, 
that  it  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  and  our 
own  ambassadors  have  generally  had  the  good 
sense  to  submit  to  it.  The  Persians,  when  they 
enter  any  room,  cast  off  their  shoes  or  slippers, 
and  leave  them  at  the  entrance,  and  remain  in 
the  woollen  socks  which  they  habitually  wear, 
bvit,  at  royal  audiences,  in  unsoled  boots  of 
red  cloth,  which  are  not  used  on  any  other 
occasion.  This  is  first  a  matter  of  cleanliness  ; 
for,  as  they  sit  upon  the  floor,  and  eat  from  it, 
to  tread  with  soiled  shoes  upon  their  carpets 
makes  the  same  impression  upon  the  Persians 
which  we  should  experience  were  a  visitor  of 
our  own  to  insist  in  treading  upon  our  chairs 
and  dining-tables.  It  is  also  considered  a  mark 
of  civility  and  respect,  to  which  they  attach  the 
same  meaning  as  we  do  to  the  removal  of  our 
hats. 

In  ordinary  cases,  it  is  sufficient  to  remove 
the  slippers  on  entering  a  room  ;  but,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  king,  whose  person  is  regarded  as 
giving  a  kind  of  sanctity  to  the  place,  and  into 
the  same  room  with  whom  hardly  any  one  is 
admitted,  it  is  expected  that  they  should  be 
cast  off  before  reaching  the  spot  where  the  king 
first  l)ecomes  visible.     Moses  at  the  burning 
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bush,  and  Joshua  in  the  presence  of  "  the 
captain  of  the  Lord's  host,"  -were  commanded  to 
remove  the  shoes  from  their  feet,  because  they 
stood  on  "  holy  ground."  This  intimates  that 
among  the  Hebrews,  also,  the  removal  of  the 
shoes  was  a  mark  of  reverence  and  respect  ; 
but  the  instances  show  that  it  was  a  peculiar 
token  of  respect  for  the  Divine  presence. 
There  are  other  allusions,  however,  which 
show  that  the  usage  was  common  ;  such  as 
those  in  which  John  the  Baptist  declares  him- 
self unworthy  to  "  stoop  down  and  unloose,"  or 
"to  bear,"  the  shoes  of  Jesus,  which  expressions 
are  derived  from  the  acts  of  a  servant  in  as- 
sisting his  master  to  remove  his  shoes,  and 
in  taking  charge  of  them  when  they  are 
removed,  on  the  occasions  to  which  we  have 
adverted. 

"With  these  explanations,  we  may  proceed  to 
give  an  account  of  the  first  audience  of  an 
ambassador.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  king 
and  his  ministers  are  anxious  that  the  pro- 
cession to  the  palace  on  such  occasions  should 
be  as  imposing  and  stately  as  possible,  as  the 
sovereign  is  considered  to  be  honoured  in  the 
eyes  of  his  people  by  the  magnificence  which 
his  visitors  display.     The  best  account  of  an 

e2 
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approach  to  the  audience  is  that  given  by  sir 
John  Malcoka  of  his  own  embassy.  It  may 
afford  some  idea  of  the  kind  of  sights  with  which 
the  people  of  Jerusalem  were  often  entertained 
during  the  reign  of  Solomon,  when  the  princea 
and  ambassadors  of  many  lands  came  to  render 
their  tributes  to  that  illustrious  king,  or  to 
cultivate  his  friendship.  And  that  Solomon's 
own  court  assumed  on  such  occasions  a  state 
of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  the  Persian  kings, 
is  clear  from  the  admiration  with  which  the 
queen  of  Sheba  regarded  "  the  attendance  of 
his  ministers,  and  their  apparel,"  1  Kings  x.  5. 
"  Everything  being  arranged,  we  proceeded 
towards  the  '  threshold  of  the  world's  glory ^' 
on  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  of  November, 
1800.  We  were  all  dressed  in  our  best  attire. 
A  crowd  had  assembled  near  the  house  of 
Hajee  Ibrahim,  and  the  streets  were  filled  with 
gazers  at  the  strangers  ;  the  infantry  part  of 
the  escort,  with  their  drums  and  fifes,  and  all 
the  Hindostanee  public  servants,  in  scarlet  and 
gold,  preceded  the  elchee^  (ambassador,)  who 
rode  a  beautiful  Arabian  horse,  richly  capari- 
soned, but  entirely  in  the  English  style  ;  he 
was  followed  by  the  gentlemen  of  his  suite,  and 
his  escort  of  cavalry. 
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*'  When  we  came  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
palace,  all  was  silence  and  order.     It  was  the 
state   of  Asia  with   the   discipline  of  Em-ope. 
We  passed  through  rows   of  men  and  horses, 
and  even  the  latter   appeared  as  if  afraid  to 
shake  their  heads.     Many  persons  whom  we 
saw  in  the  first  square  of  the  citadel,  before  we 
entered  the  palace,  were  richly  dressed,   and 
some  of  the  horses  were  decked  out  with  bridles, 
saddles,  and  trappings   of  great  value  ;  but  it 
was  not  until  we  had  passed  the  last  gate  of  the 
palace,  and  came  into  tlie  garden  in  front  of 
the   king's   hall   of  audience— a  highly  orna- 
mented and  spacious  building— that  we  could 
form  any  idea  of  the  splendour  of  the  Persian 
court.     A  canal  flowed  in  the  centre  of  the 
garden,  which  supplied  a  number  of  fountains, 
to  the  right  and  left  of  which  were  broad  paved 
walks,  and  beyond  these  were  rows  of  trees. 
Between  the  trees  and  the  high  walls  encircling 
the  palace  files  of  matchlock  men  were  drawn 
up,  and  within  the  avenues,  from  the  gate  to 
the  hall  of  audience,  all   the  princes,  nobles, 
courtiers,  and  officers  of  state,  were  marshalled 
in  separate  lines,  according  to  their  rank,  from 
the  lowest  officer  of  the  king's  guard,  who  oc- 
cupied the  place  nearest  the  entrance,  to  the 
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heir-apparent,  Abbas  Meerza,  •who  stood  on 
the  right  of  his  brothers,  and  within  a  few 
paces  of  the  throne. 

"  There  was  not  one  person  in  all  this  array 
who  had  not  a  gold-hilted  sword,  a  cashmere 
shawl  around  his  cap,  and  another  around  his 
waist.  Many  of  the  princes  and  nobles  were 
magnificently  dressed,  but  all  was  forgotten  as 
soon  as  the  eye  rested  on  the  king.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  above  the  middle  size,  his  age 
little  more  than  thirty,  his  complexion  rather 
fair  ;  his  features  were  regular  and  fine,  with 
an  expression  denoting  quickness  and  intel- 
ligence. His  beard  attracted  much  of  our 
attention  ;  it  was  full,  black,  and  glossy,  and 
flowed  to  his  middle.  His  dress  baffled  all  de- 
scription. The  ground  of  his  robes  was  white ; 
but  he  was  so  covered  with  jewels  of  an  extra- 
ordinary size,  and  their  splendour,  from  his 
being  seated  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  played 
upon  them,  Avas  so  dazzling,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  the  minute  parts  which 
combined  to  give  such  amazing  brilliancy  to 
his  whole  figure." 

The  ceremonies  of  an  audience  itself  are, 
however,  better  indicated  in  the  account  which 
sir  William  Ouseley  gives  of  his  brother,  sir 
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Gore  Ouseley's,  reception,  and  to  that  we  recur. 
From  this  account,  it  seems  that  the  ambassador 
and  his  suite,  previously  to  being  ushered  into 
the  presence,  were  detained  in  a  small  room, 
where  they  met  some  great  men  of  the  Persian 
court,    were  served  with  coffee  and  kaleons,* 
and  waited  till  it  was  annoimced  that  the  king 
was  on  the  throne,  and  ready  to  receive  them. 
"  We  then  passed  through  two  or  three  courts, 
and  some  long  passages,  containing  soldiers  and 
attendants,  dressed  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
their  clothes  being  spotted  over  with  gold  pieces 
of  money,  sequins  and  ducats,  and  many  wore 
helmets  of  uncommon  appearance.     We  at  last 
entered  the  building  in  which  was  the  hall  of 
audience  ;  and,  having  shaken  off  our  slippers, 
went  in  about  twenty  yards,  making  profound 
obeisances,  as  instructed  by  our  conductors,  at 
certain  intervals  from  the  spot  Avhere  first  it 
was  possible  that  the  king  should  discern  us  ; 
then,  forming  a  line  near  the  haivz,  or  reservoir, 
in  front  of  the  presence-chamber,  we  perceived 
his    majesty    seated    on    the    takht-i-taous,    or 
'  peacock  throne  ; '  and  when  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies  announced   the    English    embassy, 

*  A  pipe,  ill  which  the  tobacco-smoke  is  cooled  by  passing 
through  water  before  it  reaches  the  mouth. 
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we  distinctly  heard  the  usual  *  khnsJiamedid, 
or  *  welcome,'  from  the  royal  lips. 

"  Having  entered  the  hall  of  audience,  the 
ambassador  took  his  seat  on  a  chau*,  placed  at 
the  distance  of  about  two  yards  from  the  door, 
and  five  or  six  from  the  throne,  in  a  direction 
almost  diagonal,  but  rose  after  two  or  three 
minutes,  and  severally  presented  us  ;  an  office 
which,  as  we  understood,  the  viziers  (ministers) 
had  hitherto  insisted  on  performing.  As  each 
gentleman  was  introduced  by  name,  the  mo- 
narch said  something  highly  flattering  and  gra- 
cious, with  a  courtly  and  dignified  air.  We 
then  arranged  ourselves  in  a  row  behind  the 
chair,  immediately  near  which  the  ambassador 
continued  to  stand  during  the  remainder  of  the 
interview. 

"  Next  the  throne,  which  occupied  a  corner — 
not  the  centre — of  the  room,  were  two  little 
princes,  five,  or  perhaps  six  years  old,  who 
stood  immovable  as  statues  the  whole  time  of 
audience,  displaying  a  gravity  of  demeanour 
and  solemnity  of  countenance  which  would 
have  become  the  most  aged  and  venerable  of 
their  father's  ministers.  More  remote  from  the 
throne,  but  in  the  same  line,  were  five  other 
princes,  the  eldest  and  tallest  being  next,  at  an 
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interval  of  ten  yards,  to  the  little  boys  above 
mentioned,  to  whom  succeeded  the  others,  ac- 
cording to  age  and  size,  the  royal  rank  of 
princes  ending  in  one  about  eight  or  nine  years 
of  age. 

*'  On  the  same  side,  but  in  a  recess  formed 
by  large  Avindows,  appeared  three  mostoicjies,  or 
secretaries  ;  these  were  on  our  left  as  Ave  stood 
behind  the  ambassador's  chair,  while  on  our 
right,  near  the  door,  were  four  of  the  principal 
ministers.  Beyond  them,  and  extending  to- 
wards the  left  side  of  the  room,  was  a  row  of 
five  or  six  officers,  among  whom  one  held  a 
most  beautiful  crown,  or  taje,  apparently  not 
inferior  in  the  lustre  of  its  jewels  to  that  with 
which  the  monarch's  head  was  so  magnificently 
decorated  ;  another  of  these  officers  bore  in  his 
hands  the  scimitar  of  state  ;  a  third  held  the 
royal  bow  in  its  case  ;  and  one  a  golden  tray, 
or  dish,  filled  with  diamonds  and  different  pre- 
cious stones,  of  wonderful  size  and  dazzling 
brilliancy.  Of  the  king's  dress,  I  could  per- 
ceive that  the  colour  was  scarlet,  but  to  ascer- 
tain exactly  the  materials  woidd  have  been 
difficult,  from  the  profusion  of  large  pearls  that 
covered  it  in  various  places,  and  the  multipHcity 
of  jewels  that   sparkled  all  around,   for   the 
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golden  throne  seemed  studded  at  the  sides  with 
precious  stones  of  every  possible  tint,  and 
the  back  resembled  a  sun  of  glory,  of  which 
the  radiation  was  imitated  by  diamonds,  gar- 
nets, emeralds,  and  rubies.  Of  such,  also,  was 
chiefly  composed  the  monarch's  ample  and  most 
splendid  crown,  and  the  two  figures  of  birds 
that  ornamented  the  throne,  one  perched  on 
each  of  its  beautifully  enamelled  shoulders. 

*'  We  remained  in  the  royal  presence  about 
twenty  minutes,  during  which  Futteh  Ali  Shah 
conversed  most  graciously  with  the  ambassador ; 
and  having  received  from  a  kneeling  servant 
the  state  kaleon,  rich  in  the  lustre  of  jewels,  he 
inhaled  its  smoke  but  a  moment,  and  gave 
back  this  precious  instrument  of  Asiatic  luxury. 
The  room  in  which  he  sat  was  spacious  and 
handsome,  disfigured,  however,  by  glaring  oil 
paintings,  of  considerable  size  and  very  mean 
execution  :  two  large  English  mirrors  contri- 
buted much  to  its  embellishment.  We  retired, 
bowing  at  certain  intervals  towards  the  throne, 
on  our  return  through  the  garden,  Avhile  there 
remained  a  possibility  of  our  being  seen  by  the 
king  ;  then  resuming  our  high-heeled  slippers, 
we  Avalked  along  courts  and  passages,  and  under 
narrow    door-ways,    crowded    with    servants, 
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guards,  and  officers  of  the  palace,  and  great 
khans,  or  lords.  Some  men,  whose  office  I 
neglected  to  inquire,  held  each  in  his  hand  a 
sceptre,  or  slender  wand,  nearly  foiu*  feet  long, 
and  apparently  of  gold  enamelled  green,  with 
the  figure  of  a  bird  at  top,  as  large  as  a  real 
sparrow,  and  made  of  emeralds,  rubies,  and 
other  jewels." 

The  "  peacock  throne,"  mentioned  in  this 
extract,  is  diiFerent  from  that  noticed  in  the 
account  of  the  Nurooz.  In  fact,  the  Persian 
king  has  an  assortment  of  thrones,  each  with  a 
distinguishing  name.  But  of  these  the  peacock 
throne  is  the  most  splendid  ;  and  there  is,  pro- 
bably, not  in  the  world  any  other  throne  so 
costly  and  magnificent.  Like  the  armlets  and 
much  of  the  other  splendid  articles  of  the  Per- 
sian regalia,  it  is  of  the  spoils  brought  from 
India  by  Nadir  Shah.  The  figures  of  peacocks, 
in  application  to  a  throne,  may  bring  to  mind 
Solomon's  similar  use  'of  lions,  which,  again, 
are  actually  figured  in  some  representations  of 
Egyptian  thrones.  Mr.  INIorier  discovers  other 
analogies,  not,  indeed,  as  to  the  peacock  throne, 
but  another  much  like  it,  but  without  the  birds, 
and  with  less  gorgeous  jewelry,  which  the 
king  often  uses.     He  says,  "  The  throne  upon 
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which  the  king  sat  was  ascendea  by  steps,  upon 
which  were  painted  dragons.  It  is  surrounded 
with  a  balustrade,  and  the  whole  of  it,  which 
is  overlaid  with  fine  gold,  beautifully  enamelled, 
we  are  told  cost  one  hundred  thousand  tomans. 
The  throne  of  Solomon  was  ascended  by  steps; 
there  were  stags  on  each  side  the  sitting- 
place,  and,  what  is  its  principal  feature  of 
resemblance,  it  was  overlaid  with  pure  gold," 
2  Chron.  ix.  17,  18. 

The  practice  of  providing  a  chair  for  Euro- 
pean ambassadors  has  led  to  some  alteration 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  king  presents 
himself  to  their  notice.  It  seemed  to  infringe 
upon  the  king's  dignity  that  his  seat  should  be 
lower  than  theirs  ;  and,  therefore,  the  late 
king  used  a  chair  of  state  on  such  occasions. 
This  is  a  sacrifice  of  comfort  to  dignity  ;  for 
our  posture  of  sitting  in  a  chair,  which  throws 
the  Aveight  of  the  body  upon  the  hams,  is 
almost  as  distressing  to  a  Persian,  as  the  Per- 
sian mode  of  kneeling,  and  then  sitting  back 
upon  the  heels,  is  to  a  European.  Neverthe- 
less, although  this  seems  an  innovation,  it  is, 
in  fact,  a  revival  of  an  ancient  Persian  prac- 
tice ;  for  in  the  ancient  sculptures,  represent- 
ing kings  of  Scriptural  times,  seated  upon  their 
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thrones,  tlie  throne  is  a  straight-backed  and 
high  arm-chair,  not  unlike  those  which  were, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  used  in 
England,  and  which  are  here  again  coming  into 
use. 

The  remarks  of  sir  "William  Ouseley  on  the 
staid  demeanour  of  the  little  princes  deserve 
attention.  The  truth  is,  that  these  yotmg 
members  of  the  royal  family,  and  even  the 
sons  of  nobles,  are  trained  almost  from  the 
cradle  into  the  proper  observances  of  public 
life ;  and  a  mere  child  wiU,  on  public  occa- 
sions, act  with  gravity,  dignity,  and  manliness, 
most  surprising  to  those  to  whom  this  experi- 
ence is  new.  We  have  been  struck  with  admira- 
tion in  witnessing  the  inimitable  propriety  and 
fitness  with  which  a  mere  boy  has  received 
visitors  of  distinction  in  the  absence  of  his  father, 
acting  in  all  respects  as  his  father  would  have 
done,  and  using  the  same  delicately-shaded 
phrases  of  welcome  and  inquiry  which  he  would 
have  used.  And  this  is  no  light  matter,  as 
the  Persian  language  of  ceremony  abounds  in 
phrases,  particular  words  of  which  must  have 
varied  synonymes  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  person  addressed.  It  made  us  cease  to 
wonder  at  the  dignified  and  becoming  manner 
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in  which  such  a  child  as  Joash  seems  to  have 
gone  through  the  trying  ceremonies  of  an  un- 
usually stately  coronation,  at  the  early  age  of 
seven  years,  2  Kings  xi.  The  high-priest,  when 
he  saw  that  the  fit  time  was  come,  appears  to 
have  had  no  misgivings  as  to  the  child's  ability 
to  observe  the  responsible  solemnities  of  that 
great  day. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

A  CORONATION. 

A  CORONATION  scarcely  possesses  in  the  east  the 
importance  which  has  been  attached  to  it  in 
Europe.  In  this  respect,  the  ideas  of  the  ancient 
and  the  modern  east  are  coincident ;  and  so 
far  as  appears  in  Scripture,  the  coronation  of 
the  founder  of  a  dynasty  transmitted  whatever 
rights  it  conferred,  and  whatever  recognitions  it 
involved,  to  his  lineal  descendants.  It  is  seen 
that  the  unction,  which  was  the  special  sign  of 
investiture  with  royal  authority  among  the 
Hebrews,  was  conferred  only  upon  the  first  two 
kings,  David  and  Solomon  ;  and  subsequently 
upon  Solomon  and  Joash,  who  ascended  the 
throne  under  such  circumstances  that  there  was 
danger  of  their  succession  to  the  throne  being 
f;)rcibly  disputed. 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  the  particulars 
which  can  be  collected  respecting  the  inaugura- 
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tion  of  the  Hebrew  kings  in  the  first  instance, 
that  the  reader  may  be  able  to  discern  at  one 
glance  the  analogies  and  differences  Avhich  the 
following  account  presents.  The  king,  sur- 
rounded by  his  guards  and  officers  of  state, 
was  conducted  to  some  public  place,  (m  the 
later  ages  into  the  temple,)  and  was  there 
anointed  by  the  high-priest  with  the  sacred 
oil.  It  seems  that  he  was  then  girded  with  a 
sword.  This  is  not  indeed  explicitly  men- 
tioned, but  is  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  the 
forty-fifth  Psalm.  That  a  sceptre  was  pre- 
sented to  the  new  monarch,  and  a  diadem  placed 
upon  his  head,  appears  from  2  Sam.  i.  10  ; 
Psalm  xlv.  6  ;  and  Ezek,  xxi.  26.  The  cove- 
nant, which  defined  and  fixed  the  principles  on 
which  the  government  was  to  be  conducted, 
together  Avith  the  book  of  the  law,  were  then 
pi'esented  to  him,  and  he  took  a  solemn  oath 
to  rule  in  conformity  therewith,  1  Sam.  x.  25 ; 
2  Sam.  V.  3  ;  1  Chron.  xi.  3 ;  2  Kings  xi.  12  ; 
2  Chron.  xxiii.  11  ;  compare  Deut.  xvii.  18. 

The  principal  men  in  the  kingdom,  the 
princes,  elders,  etc.,  then  promised  obedience  on 
their  part ;  and  as  a  pledge  of  their  deter- 
mination to  perform  their  engagement,  they 
kissed,  it  appears,  either  the  feet  or  the  knees 
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of  the  person  inaugurated.  Ailer  these  cere- 
monies were  completed,  the  new  monarch  was 
conducted  into  the  city  with  great  pomp,  amid 
the  acclamations  of  the  people,  and  shouts  ot 
"  Long  live  the  king  !"  accompanied  by  music 
and  songs  of  joy.  Sacrifices  were  then  oflfered, 
and  were  intended,  probably,  as  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  oath  that  had  been  taken. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  following  account,  that 
the  coronation  of  a  Persian  king  is  a  less 
public  matter ;  and  that  it  of  necessity  lacks 
those  features  which  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the 
freer  constitution  of  the  Hebrew  state  produced ; 
but  apart  from  this,  much  may  be  found  that 
is  analogous  or  suggestive  of  analogy  to  the 
Hebrew  coronations,  and  much  also  that  bears 
upon  those  circumstances  of  ancient  Persian 
regal  state  which  the  book  of  Esther  indi- 
cates. 

It  is  seemingly  for  the  same  reason  that  there 
are  hardly  any  accounts,  even  among  the  native 
writers,  much  less  among  European  historians 
and  travellers,  of  a  Persian  king's  coronation. 
Happily,  however,  one  curious  description  has 
been  left  us  by  Chardin,  in  his  large  account 
(in  French)  of  the  coronation  of  the  Sultan 
Sulieman,  from  which  we  abstract  such  details 
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as  may  possibly  be  of  interest  to  the  reader. 
The  description  of  the  remarkable  hall  or 
chamber,  in  the  palace  of  Isfahan,  in  which 
the  Persian  ceremonial  took  place,  is  in  itself 
interesting,  from  the  scriptural  correspondence 
■which  may  be  found  in  it ;  and  with  this,  there- 
fore, we  begin. 

Hard  by  the  palace  walls,  opposite  to  one 
of  the  gates  which  lead  to  the  grand  entrance,  is 
a  detached  apartment,  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
each  side  of  which  is  eighty  feet  long.  From 
the  gate  to  this  structure  is  a  shady  alley, 
formed  by  tolerably  high  plane-trees.  Along 
this  avenue,  arranged  at  distances  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  are  stone  mangers,  to  which,  on 
high  days  of  state  ceremonial,  are  attached  the 
choice  horses  of  the  royal  stables,  to  the  num- 
ber of  ten,  twelve,  or  even  more.  These  horses 
are  then  most  gorgeously  caparisoned.  All 
their  harness  is  covered  with  precious  stones, 
and  all  the  metal  in  it  is  of  the  finest  gold  ;  of 
which  precious  metal  are  also  all  the  requi- 
sites of  the  stable,  the  chains,  hooks,  ham- 
mers, buckets,  and  curry-combs. 

To  the  right  and  left  of  the  apartment  are 
beds  of  flowers  and  trees,  planted  in  the  Persian  . 
taste,  without  any  order  or  view  to  symmetrical 
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eftect.  In  the  front,  and  on  the  south  side,  the 
garden  is  more  extended  both  in  length  and 
breadth,  and  is  divided  into  parterres  and 
square  spaces,  separated  from  each  other  by 
trees,  and  sown  with  the  various  beautiful 
flowers  cultivated  in  Persia. 

The  apartment  itself  is  almost  entirely  of 
joiners'  work  ;  its  platform  is  raised  about  three 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground  ;  its  covering 
is  flat,  supported  by  many  pillars  of  wood, 
twenty- eight  or  thirty  feet  high,  and  overlaid 
with  thick  gold  ;  the  ceiling  is  of  wood,  with 
pieces  of  inlaid  work,  forming  compartments, 
enriched  with  gold. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  apartment  is  open 
on  all  sides,  except  when  the  curtains  attached 
to  the  top  of  the  column,  even  vdth  the  ceiling 
on  the  outside,  are  let  down.  But,  when  that  is 
the  case,  they  are  not  suffered  to  drop  to  the 
base  of  the  columns,  so  as  to  inclose  the  aj^art- 
ments,  but  are  attached,  by  cords,  to  the  nearest 
trees  in  the  garden,  so  that  they  are,  at  the 
extremities,  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  thus 
forming  a  grand  awning  around  the  apartment, 
which  intercepts  the  rays  of  the  sun,  but  allows 
free  access  of  air,  and  leaves  the  view  open  to 
these  who  sit  within,  or  who  assemble  there. 
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The  curtains  are  of  red  cloth,  lined  with 
fine  India  chintz,  patterned  in  gay  colours. 
The  bands  with  which  the  curtains  are  strength- 
ened, as  well  as  the  cords,  are  of  rich  sUk.  The 
body  of  the  apartment  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  by  means  of  a  breast-high  balustrade  of 
fine  joinery,  richly  gilt.  In  other  terms,  the 
width  of  sixteen  feet  on  each  side  the  room  is 
thus  fenced  oiF,  forming  two  open  chambers  or 
inclosures,  where  the  ofificers  and  courtiers 
stand  during  the  state  ceremonies,  leaving  free 
a  wider  central  chamber  for  the  royal  and  other 
illustriou.s  personages,  whose  rank  or  ofiSce  more 
immediately  connects  them  Avith  such  solem- 
nities 

The  central  part  is  a  kind  of  stage,  elevated 
four  feet  above  the  side  inclosures.  In  the 
midst  of  this  is  a  fountain  of  white  marble, 
supplied  with  clear  water.  All  around  the 
place  is  entirely  gilt;  and  the  gold  is  so  thick, 
that  although  it  had  been  laid  on  above  a 
hundred  years  in  the  time  of  Chardin,  it  was 
not  in  the  least  degree  tarnished  or  scaled  in 
any  part.  The  similar  manner  in  which  the 
solid  parts  of  their  sacred  structures  (the  taber- 
nacle and  temple)  were  overlaid  with  gold  by 
the  Hebrews,  renders  these  facts   interesting. 
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In  inodera  use,  there  is  precisely  the  same 
employment  of  the  precious  metal,  and  we 
witness  the  effect. 

In  preparation  for  the  coronation,  the  wide 
chambers  were  laid  with  silken  carpets  ;  but 
the  central  one  had  cloth  of  gold  and  silver, 
except  along  the  sides,  which  were  laid  with 
a  kind  of  velvet,  (the  manufacture  of  which 
is  pecuhar  to  Persia,)  imvrought  witli  silken 
flowers  and  foliage. 

"  On  the  spot  which  the  monarch  was  to 
occupy  was  laid  a  mattress  of  silver  brocade, 
upon  Avhich  was  placed  an  Indian  coverlet, 
qiiilted  with  cloth  of  gold.  This  overhangs  the 
mattress,  and  is  kept  in  its  place,  at  the  two 
front  corners,  by  two  large  apples  of  massive 
gold,  set  with  precious  stones.  On  this,  at 
the  upper  part,  was  laid  a  cushion  of  cloth  of 
gold,  but  so  covered  with  jewels  on  the  upper 
surface  that  their  brilliancy  concealed  the  ma- 
terial. The  place  was  lighted  up  by  fourteen 
golden  lamps,  not  suspended  or  placed  on  tables 
as  with  us,  but  set  upon  stands  as  candelabra, 
ranged  along  the  floor." 

Chardiu  gives  a  minute  description  of  the 
magnificent  ornaments  employed  in  the  corona- 
tion— the  crown,  the  sword,  and  the  dagger  of 
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state ;  but  as  tliese,  if  not  the  same,  are  similar  to 
those  which  have  been  ah'eady  noticed,  in  de- 
scribing tlie  appearance  of  the  king  on  great 
occasions,  it  is  not  necessary  to  follow  his  ac- 
count of  them.  He  says  nothing  of  the  armlets 
which  are  now  among  the  most  distinguishing 
insignia  of  Persian  royalty.  He  describes  the 
throne,  or  chair  of  state,  and  gives  a  figure  of 
it.  It  is  different  to  those  we  have  already 
noticed,  and  is  so  unsuited  to  the  Persian 
habit  of  sitting,  as  to  show  that  it  would  only 
be  used  for  this  special  occasion.  It  Is  a 
somewhat  rudely  shaped  stool,  about  three 
feet  high,  the  legs  and  cross  pieces  of  which  are 
covered  with  gold,  and  thickly  set  with  jewels. 
From  its  pecuhar  shape  and  rude  construction, 
this  seat  is  perhaps  esteemed  as  having  been 
from  remote  times  used  for  coronation — like 
St.  Edward's  chair,  in  which  our  own  sovereigns 
are  crowned.  In  fact,  Chardin  states  that,  when 
not  requii'ed  for  this  ceremony,  it  is  kept  with 
great  care  in  the  royal  treasury,  in  the  tower  of 
the  fortress  of  Isfahan.  It  is  so  heavy,  that 
two  men  cannot  carry  it  without  difficulty. 

Most  ceremonies  of  state  take  place  by  day 
among  the  Persians;  but  the  coronation  of  Shah 
Suffee  was  held  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock 
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at  niglit,  as  tlie  chief  astrologer  had  declared  that 
to  be  the  auspicious  hour.  Before  ten,  the  king 
appeared  in  the  hall  of  state  in  his  customary 
attire,  and  proceeded  to  take  his  place  on  the 
seat  prepared  for  him.  The  great  officers  of 
state,  and  the  princes  of  the  empire,  also  took 
their  stations  in  the  centre  chamber,  while  the 
side  chambers  were  filled  with  officers  standing, 
some  to  give  the  sanction  of  their  presence  to 
the  coronation,  and  others  to  execute  the  orders 
of  the  high  personages  who  took  part  in  the 
ceremony. 

Among  them,  the  chief  astrologer  held  no 
mean  place.  He  appeared  about  ten  o'clock, 
and  announced  that  in  twenty  minutes  the  pro- 
pitious moment  would  arrive.  When  all  but 
a  few  minutes  of  that  time  had  expired,  the 
commander  of  the  forces,  (answering  to  the 
captain  of  the  host  of  the  Hebrews,)  who 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  ceremony,  stood  up, 
and  such  of  the  great  lords  as  had  been  seated 
arose  at  the  same  moment.  The  general  cast 
himself  on  the  ground  at  the  king's  feet,  upon  his 
knees;  and  leaning  his  head  towards  the  ground, 
drew  from  his  bosom  a  small  bag,  containing  a 
letter  which  the  nobles  of  the  realm  had  agreed 
to  send  to  their  monarch.     The  general  opened 
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the  bag,  took  the  letter  out,  and  after  respect- 
fully kissing  it  and  pressing  it  to  his  forehead, 
presented  it  to  the  king.  He  received  it,  but 
returned  it  immediately  to  the  bearer,  directing 
him  to  open  and  read  it.  This  he  did,  in  a 
loud  and  distinct  voice,  so  that  everyone 
present  might  hear  what  it  contained,  and  learn 
from  it  that  the  grandees  of  the  empire  had, 
with  one  consent,  chosen  the  prince  then  present 
to  be  king  of  Persia,  that  they  acknowledged 
him  as  such,  and  would  attest  that  acknow- 
ledgment whenever  required.  This  form  of 
nomination,  in  such  a  government  as  that  of 
Persia,  is,  under  all  the  circumstances,  very  re- 
markable. But  something  similar  seems  to  exist 
under  all  monarchial  governments,  and  may  be 
traced  even  in  the  Hebrew  monarchies. 

Wlien  the  general  had  finished  reading  the 
letter,  the  king  commanded  him  to  call  in  the 
sheikh-el-islam,  or  chief  of  the  law.  This 
venerable  functionary  then  came  forward,  and 
after  having  prostrated  himself  before  the 
monarch,  with  the  customary  salutation,  he 
arose,  and  the  letter  was  placed  in  his  hands, 
that  he  might  give  the  authority  of  his  sanction 
and  recognition.  He  read  it  with  attention, 
carefully    examined    all    the    seals,    and    then 
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placed  it  before  the  king  ;  signifying  by  an  in- 
clination of  his  head  and  subsequent  pros- 
tration, that  he  approved  of  the  letter,  and  that 
it  was  a  correctly  legal  document. 

The  general  then  addressed  the  king,  and 
asked  him  whether  it  would  please  him  to  be 
crowned  by  the  name  he  had  hitherto  borne,  or 
by  any  other.  The  kuig  answered,  that  in 
changing  his  station,  he  had  no  desire  to  alter 
his  name,  and  that  he  would  retain  that  which 
had  been  given  him  in  his  infancy.  The 
question  seems  to  recognise  the  fact,  of  which 
there  are  intimations  in  Scripture,  that  it  was 
not  unusual  for  a  prince  to  take  a  new  name 
on  ascending  the  throne.  In  fact,  this  very 
king,  some  time  after,  having  taken  up  the 
notion  that  his  name  of  Suffee  was  unfortunate, 
caused  himself  to  be  re-croAvned  under  the 
name  of  Sulieman. 

Having  received  an  answer,  the  sheikh-el- 
islam  and  the  general  conducted  the  king  to  the 
golden  stool  already  described,  which  was 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  chamber.  On  this, 
the  young  prince  seated  himself,  with  his  face 
turned  towards  Mecca.  The  sheikh-el-islam 
then  seated  himself  reverently  upon  his  heels, 
a  few  steps  from  the  king,  and  with  the  royal 
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ornaments  displayed  before  him,  began  to  pray, 
invoking  a  blessing  upon  the  ceremonial  and 
upon  these  insignia  of  royal  power.  He  then 
arose,  and  approaching  the  king,  girded  to  his 
left  side  the  sword  of  state,  and  placed  the 
poniard  in  his  girdle.  He  then  motioned  the 
grand-chamberlaiu  to  remove  the  king's  cap, 
and  set  upon  his  head  the  crown,  repeating, 
as  he  did  so,  some  verses  of  the  Koran,  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion. 

The  sheikh-el-islam  then  gave  place  to  a 
great  and  learned  doctor,  called  Meerza  Refia, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  deliver  the  Ihothheh, 
a  word  applied  to  a  prayer  merging  into  an 
harangue.  By  immemorial  custom,  these  ex- 
ercises are  to  consist  of  four  parts,  each  part 
always  comprising  the  same  substantial  matter, 
varied  only  in  the  style  and  the  turn  of  the 
thoughts.  The  first  portion  is  distinguished  by 
a  word  signifying.  Praise  to  God,  (hhamd-khoda,) 
and  it  is  to  express  nothing  else  but  thanks  for 
all  his  benefits,  "  seeing  that  there  is  not  a 
moment  in  which  we  do  not  receive  from  His 
goodness  some  new  and  special  mercy — His 
bounties  being  as  the  sources  of  great  rivers, 
which  flow  continually  and  know  no  exhaustion ; 
and  seeing  that  all  His  dealings  with  man  in 
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past  and  present  times — all  that  has  ever  pro- 
ceeded from  Him,  have  exliibited  the  impress  of 
his  love," 

The  second  part  is  devoted  to  the  laudation 
of  Mohammed  and  his  twelve  descendants, 
v?hom  the  Persians  greatly  venerate. 

The  third  part  is  in  praise  of  royalty,  and  in 
this  the  high  notions  which  the  Persians  enter- 
tain of  sovereign  power  are  strongly  set  forth. 
Eoyalty  is  treated  as  a  Divine  institution,  and 
kings  are  God's  lieutenants  and  representatives 
in  the  government  of  the  world.  The  king  is 
"the  shadow  of  God,"  (^zil  ztllah;)  to  obey  him 
is  to  obey  God;  and  to  oppose  him  is  to  resist 
the  ordinance  Avhich  has  placed  the  sword  of 
power  in  his  hands. 

The  fourth  and  last  part  was  a  prayer  for 
the  king.  This  contained  supplications  for  the 
long  life,  health,  and  prosperity  of  the  monarch  ■ 
then  present,  that,  "  since  this  sacred  scion  of- 
the  Imaamic  race  is,  according  to  the  true  law, 
the  only  lieutenant  of  the  monarch  of  all  the 
earth  and  true  lord  of  the  world,  his  dominion 
may  extend  from  pole  to  pole ;  that  his  majesty 
may  always  shine  forth  unclouded  and  glorious 
as  the  sun;  that  his  enemies  may  be  as  the  dust 
beneath  his  feet;  that  all  his  wishes  may  take 
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effect;  and  that  all  this  may  be  accomplislied 
more  gloriously  tlian  in  any  former  time,  in 
favour  of  Shah  Suffee  !"  The  climax  was  uttered 
in  a  very  loud  voice,  that  all  might  hear  the 
words  distinctly.  Till  then,  the  name  of  the 
king  had  not  been  pronounced  throughout  the 
ceremony. 

The  instant  that  name  was  heard,  the  whole 
assembly  broke  forth  in  loud  acclaiming  re- 
sponses of  "  So  be  it !"— "  May  God  grant  it !" 
which  every  one  repeated  five  or  six  times. 
This  being  over,  the  sheikh-el-islam  went  and 
presented  himself  on  his  knees  before  the  king, 
and  bowing  his  face  three  times  to  the  ground, 
pronounced  a  solemn  benediction,  concluded 
with  ardent  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
sovereign,  that  his  reign  might  render  all  his 
subjects  happy,  and  widely  extend  the  boun- 
daries of  the  empire. 

After  this,  all  the  lords  and  great  officers 
then  present  came  forward,  in  due  order,  and 
paid  their  respects  to  their  sovereign,  by  the 
usual  profound  obeisances  before  him.  When 
this  was  ended,  the  king  arose  from  the  golden 
stool,  and  resumed  his  former  place  upon  the 
mattress.  All  the  grandees  then  also  returned 
to  their  seats;  for  all  but  the  king  had  remained 
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etanding  during  this  august  and  imposing  cere- 
monial. 

The  mention  of  the  important  part  taken  by 
the  chief  astrologer  on  the  occasion  of  this 
coronation,  reminds  us  that  we  may  not  have 
sufficiently  indicated  the  degree  in  which  the 
Persian  court  and  people  are,  beyond  any 
other,  even  in  the  east,  inclined  to  place  their 
faith  upon  the  vain  science  of  the  stars.  The 
head  astrologer  is,  as  we  have  just  seen,  a  great 
man  at  court — one  of  the  few  who  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  being  seated  in  the  presence  of  the 
sovereign  ;  and  all  the  royal  movements  of  the 
slightest  consequence  are  regulated  in  con- 
formity with  his  indications.  The  "  star-gazers" 
and  "  monthly  prognosticators,"  as  the  prophet 
derisively  calls  this  sort  of  people,  hold  the 
Avhole  nation  under  a  yoke  often  harder  than 
that  of  its  kings,  but  to  which  superstition 
insures  a  ready  and  cheerful  obedience. 

A  very  slight  knowledge  of  astronomy  is 
sufficient  to  enable  a  Persian  student  to  set  up 
for  an  astrologer  and  an  interpreter  of  the  des- 
tinies imagined  to  be  revealed  in  the  stars.  If 
a  person  can  take  an  altitude  with  an  astrolabe, 
knows  the  names  of  the  planets  and  their  dif- 
ferent "  mansions,"  is  master  of  a  few  technical 
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phrases,  and  can  understand  the  astrological 
almanacks  that  are  published  every  year,  he 
deems  himself  entitled  to  oiFer  his  services  to 
all  who  wish  to  consult  him,  and  that  includes 
everyone  in  Persia  who  has  the  means  to 
reward  his  skill.  This  is  very  sad,  and  yet 
somewhat  amusing  ;  but,  before  we  laugh  too 
loudly  at  this  folly  of  the  Persians,  let  us 
remember  that  we  also  have  astrological  alma- 
nacks published  every  year,  and  that,  in  the 
metropolis  of  our  own  empire,  there  are  several 
booksellers  who  deal  exclusively  in  astrological 
works,  and  who  thrive  by  their  trade. 

In  Persia,  nothing  is  done  by  a  man  of  any 
consequence  or  property  without  reference  to 
the  stars.  If  any  measure  is  to  be  adopted,  if 
a  voyage  or  journey  is  to  be  commenced,  if  a 
new  dress  is  to  be  put  on,  the  "  lucky  or  un- 
lucky moment"  must  be  discovered,  and  the 
almanack  and  astrologer  are  consulted.  A  per- 
son wishing  to  commence  a  journey  will  not 
allow  a  fortunate  day  to  escape,  even  though  he 
is  not  ready  to  set  out.  He  leaves  his  own  house 
at  the  moment  considered  propitious,  and  re- 
mains till  he  can  actually  proceed  in  some 
incommodious  lodging  in  the  vicinity,  satisfied 
that  he  has,  by  quitting  his  house,  secured  all 
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the  benefit  which  the  influence  of  good  stars 
can  afford  him. 

Some  years  ago,  wlien  a  Persian  ambassador 
was  about  to  proceed  to  India,  he  was  informed 
by  his  astrologer  of  a  most  fortunate  conjunc- 
tion  of  the  stars,  which,   if  missed,  was  not 
hkely  to  occur  again  for  some  months.      He 
instantly  determined   that,   although  he  could 
not  embark,  as  the  ship  was   not  ready,  he 
would  proceed  from  his  house,  in  the  town  of 
Bushire,  to  his  tents,  which  were  pitched  at  a 
village  five  miles  off  to  receive  him.     It  was, 
however,  discovered  by  the  astrologer  that  he 
could  neither  go  out  at  the  door  of  his  own 
dwelling,  nor  at  the  gate  of  the  fort,  as  an 
invisible  but  baneful  constellation  Avas  exactly 
opposite,  and  shed  a  dangerous  influence  in  that 
direction.     To  remedy  this,  a  large  aperture 
was  made  in  the  wall  of  his  house,  but  that 
only  opened  into  his  neighbour's,  and  four  or 
five  more  walls  had  to  be  cut  through  before 
the  ambassador  and  his  friends  (who  included 
the   principal    men    that   were   to   accompany 
him)  could  reach  the  street.     They  then  went 
to  the  beach,  where  it  was  intended  to  take  a 
boat  and  proceed  two  miles  out  to  sea,  in  order 
that  their   backs  might  be   turned  upon  the 
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dreaded  constellation  ;  but  the  sea  was  rough, 
and  the  party  hesitated  to  encounter  a  real 
danger  in  order  to  avoid  an  imaginary  one. 

In  thfs  dilemma,  the  governor  was  solicited 
to  allow  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  town  to  be 
thrown  down,  that  a  mission  on  which  so  much 
depended  might  not  be  exposed  to  misfortune. 
This  request,  extraordinary  as  it  may  appear, 
was  complied  with,  and  the  cavalcade  marched 
over  the  beach  to  their  tents.  The  astrologer 
rode  near  the  ambassador,  that  he  might  con- 
tinually remind  him  of  the  great  importance  of 
keeping  his  head  in  one  position  ;  and  by  this 
aid  he  was  enabled  to  reach  his  tents  without 
any  occurrence  that  could  distui'b  the  good 
fortune  which  was  augured  to  result  from  his 
having  departed  from  home  at  the  propitious 
moment. 

The  ambassador's  conduct  in  this  instance, 
while  it  satisfied  his  own  mind,  met,  no  doubt, 
with  the  approbation  of  his  court,  gave  confi- 
dence to  his  attendants,  and,  absurd  as  it  seems 
to  us,  was  regarded  generally  as  a  measure  of 
much  sagacity  and  prudence  ;  for,  as  has  been 
stated,  the  natives  of  Persia,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  have  the  most  implicit  faith  in 
this  delusive  science.     It  is,  however,  to  be 
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remembered,  that  many  of  those  whose  occupa- 
tion it  is  to  observe  the  aspect  of  the  stars,  and 
to  calculate  nativities,  are  not  the  dupes  of 
their  own  knowledge.  Their  object  is  gain, 
•  and  they  make  their  art  subservient  to  that 
object.  They  flatter  the  ruling  passion  of  those 
who  consult  them ;  and,  if  apparently  com- 
pelled to  forebode  misfortune,  it  is  often  with 
no  other  view  than  to  point  out  how  it  may  be 
averted. 

Malcolm,  to  whom  we  owe  most  of  these 
particulars  respecting  Persian  astrology,  says, 
"  When  I  visited  Teheran,  in  1800,  I  found 
that  almost  all  the  Persians  in  my  camp  were 
satisfied  that  the  success  or  failure  of  my  mis- 
sion would  depend,  in  no  slight  degree,  upon 
my  entering  the  capital  at  a  fortunate  moment. 
One  of  my  Persian  secretaries,  Avho  had  con- 
sulted an  astrologer,  rode  near  me,  as  I  ap- 
proached the  gateway,  with  a  watch  in  his 
hand  ;  and,  as  I  did  not  refuse  to  gratify  him 
by  moving  in  a  slight  degree  quicker  or  slower 
as  he  wished,  my  horse  stepped  over  the  thres- 
hold of  the  gateway  at  the  very  instant  desired. 
This  circumstance  gave  great  joy  to  all  the 
Persians  who  were  friendly  to  the  mission,  as 
they  anticipated  more  success  from  my  atten- 
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tion  to  this  trifle  than  from  all  the  other  efforts 
I  could  make." 

It  may,  nevertheless,  be  regretted  that  any 
professedly  Christian  ambassador  shovild  give 
even  this  sort  of  sanction  to  so  gross  and  dan- 
gerous a  superstition.  "We  should  have  liked 
to  have  seen  whether  even  this  deluded  people 
would  not  have  been  quite  as  favourable,  and 
perhaps  more  favourably  impressed,  by  hearing 
a  British  ambassador  declare  that  he  cared  for 
none  of  these  things,  but  looked  for  prosperity 
through  God's  blessing  upon  negotiations 
which  had  for  their  object  the  welfare  of  two 
powerful  nations.  That  would  have  been  a 
testimony. 

The  reader  will  have  perceived  throughout 
the  preceding  pages,  the  profound  veneration, 
the  almost  idolatrous  homage,  which  is  in  Per- 
sia paid  to  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  and  to 
whatever  has  any  direct  connexion  with  him. 
We  see  this  in  all  the  eastern  despotisms,  bixt 
in  scarcely  any,  not  perhaps  even  in  China,  is 
this  more  distinctly  marked  than  in  Persia. 
It  is  thought  that  the  nature  of  absolute  power 
requires  that  it  should  be  supported  by  a  con- 
tinual revival  of  the  impression  of  its  high  and 
almost  sacred  character  ;  and  hence,  many  of 
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the  Persian  usages  are  framed  to  produce  tins 
eflfect.  Everything  connected  with  the  royal 
name  or  authority  is  treated  with  a  respect 
which  is  increased  by  the  form  which  attends 
it.  If,  as  we  have  seen,  the  king  sends  an 
honorary  dress,  the  person  for  whom  it  is 
intended  must  proceed  several  miles  to  meet  it, 
and  clothe  himself  in  his  robes  of  favour  with 
every  mark  of  gratitude  and  submission.  If  a 
firman,  or  mandate,  is  written  by  the  monarch 
to  one  of  the  officers  of  his  government,,  it  is 
also  to  be  met  at  a  distance  by  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  who,  after  raising  it  to 
his  head,  gives  it  to  his  secretary  to  read,  and 
all  stand  in  respectful  silence  till  the  perusal 
is  finished.  If  a  minister  has  occasion  to  men- 
tion the  king,  it  is  not  unusual,  after  inserting 
all  his  titles,  to  leave  a  blank,  and  to  write  the 
royal  name  at  the  top  of  the  letter,  lest  it 
shoidd  be  degraded  by  having  even  a  word 
above  it. 

A  curious  illustration  of  this  principle  is 
given  by  Malcolm,  respecting  a  picture  of 
the  king,  (Futteh  Ali  Shah,)  which  was  sent 
to  the  ruler  of  Scind.  "  It  was  inclosed  in  a 
case,  and  nailed  down  on  a  litter  carried  by 
two  miUes  ;    but,   though   not  visible,   it   was 
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deemed  entitled  to  the  respectful  homage  of  his 
subjects  in  those  countries  through  which  it 
passed.  On  the  approach  of  the  picture  to 
Abushehr,  (Bushire,)  the  governor  of  that  part, 
with  all  his  troops  and  attendants,  went  a  stage 
to  pay  his  obeisance !  When  it  came  near, 
they  dismounted  from  their  horses,  and  walked 
forward  to  meet  it  on  foot ;  the  governor  kissed 
the  conveyance,  in  token  of  his  devotion  to  that 
which  it  contained,  and  accompanied  it  to 
Abushehr,  where  it  was  welcomed  with  sa- 
lutes, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  were 
commanded  to  show  every  demonstration  of 
joy  upon  this  happy  occasion.  We  observe 
with  pleasure,  that  it  is  stated  in  a  note  that  a 
British  officer,  Avho  was  at  that  time  residing 
at  Bushu'e,  in  a  high  public  station,  declined 
to  take  part  in  the  ceremonies — doubtless  from 
a  natural  repugnance  to  this  kind  of  man- 
worship.  Yet,  a  few  years  after,  the  Persians 
saw  a  British  ambassador  landing  at  the  same 
place,  and  directing  that  the  same  kind  of 
homage  should  be  paid  to  the  letter  of  his 
own  sovereign,  with  which  he  was  entrusted. 
The  alleged  object  was  "  to  raise  the  character 
of  the  mission  in  the  eyes  of  the  Persians ;" 
and  we  are  informed  that  it  had  that  result ; 
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but  it  may  be  wished  that  some  less  illusory 
means  of  producing  tliat  eifect  had  been  dis- 
covered. It  was,  however,  in  entire  and  studied 
conformity  with  the  Persian  ideas  of  the  re- 
verence due  to  whatever  emanates  from  the 
sovereign. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE  ROYAL  HOUSEHOLD. 

Having  said  so  much  of  Avhat  is  done  in  the 
royal  residence,  some  notice  of  that  building 
may  not  be  unacceptable.  In  the  general  dis- 
position of  parts,  it  is  like  all  other  palaces 
of  Persia,  but  is  much  inferior  to  those  of 
Isfahan  and  Shiraz  ;  and,  as  the  ruins  of  Per- 
sepolis  attest,  immeasurably  so  to  the  abodes 
of  the  ancient  kings,  being  altogether  wanting 
in  that  substantiality  of  structure  and  costliness 
of  material  which  are  usually  associated  with 
the  idea  of  a  royal  residence  ;  and  the  impres- 
sion made  by  these  circumstances  is  strength- 
ened by  the  miserably  ta\^'dry  style  of  the 
internal  decorations.  This  sir  William  Ouseley 
veiy  properly  characterizes  in  his  notice  of  the 
audience  chamber  ;  and  ]\Ir.  Frazer  still  more 
distinctly,  and  perfectly  in  accordance  with 
our  own  impression.     "  The  splendour  of  Per- 
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sian  palaces  consists  in  quantities  of  tawdry 
gilding,  painting,  and  enamel,  with  an  infinite 
multitude  of  little  mirrors,  inlaid  work  of  glass, 
painted  glass  windows,  and  a  whole  crystal 
shop  of  lustres,  lamps,  vases,  and  fancy  or- 
naments of  cut  glass.  Nothing  more  frip- 
pery can  be  imagined  ;  and,  although  the  first 
effect  be  rich  and  ghttenng,  it  will  not  bear 

inspection." 

The  general  plan  of  this,  as  of  all  other 
oriental  palaces,  and,  doubtless,  of  those  of  the 
ancient  Persian  and  even  of  the  Hebrew  kings, 
is  that  of  a  siiccession  of  courts,  separated  from 
each  other  by  high  walls  or  ranges  of  building. 
The  courts  themselves  are  adorned  with  re- 
servoirs or  rectangular  tanks  of  water,  paved 
walks,  bordered  with  plane-trees,  and  having 
flower-beds  between. 

There  are  three  halls  of  reception,  the  largest 
of  which  is  thirty-five  feet  by  twenty-five.  It 
stands  on  a  range  between  two  courts,  and 
on  the  sides  looking  out  upon  them  is  entirely 
open  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor,  the  roof 
being  supported  on  these  sides  by  tall  wooden 
columns,  and  the  room  protected  by  ample 
curtains  hanging  from  the  roof,  and  capable  of 
being  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure.     The  two 
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extremities  of  this  room  consist  of  deep  re- 
cesses, covered  with  small  mirrors,  placed  at 
a  very  great  number  of  angles,  and  presenting 
to  the  beholder  a  thousand  images  of  himself 
at  once. 

Another   of  these   rooms   has    its  walls   on 
three  sides  covered  with  mirrors,   and  is  open 
on  the  fourth.     The  third  room  has  a  beautiful 
Avindow    of  stained  glass  on  one    side,    and   a 
large  fountain,  entirely  of  glass,  in  the  centre. 
The   principal    hall   of  reception,    where   the 
shah  appears  on  great  public  occasions,  opens 
on  another   court,    and   is  the   best  arranged 
room  in  the  building  ;  it  usually  contains  the 
marble   throne    already   mentioned,   which    is 
supported  by  himian  figures  of  the  same  ma- 
terial ;  and  the  open  front  of  the  room  itself, 
looking  upon  the  court,  is  adorned  with   five 
marble  columns.      This    sufficiently  describes 
the  part  of  the  palace  which  may  be  examined 
by  strangers  in  the  absence  of  the  court ;  but 
there  is  a  large  portion  which  no  man  is  ever 
permitted  to  enter,  forming  the  harem,  inha- 
bited by  the  female  part  of  the  royal  estab- 
lishment, of  which  no  description  can  be  given. 
It  may,  however,  be  collected  from  comparison 
with  other  palaces,  and   from  the  reports  of 
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ladies  who  have  been  admitted  to  visit  the 
inmates,  that  the  apartments  are  arranged  on 
the  same  plan  as  in  the  more  public  part,  but 
with,  generally,  smaller  rooms,  and  less  of 
what  is  considered  splendour  of  decoration. 
The  building,  taken  on  the  whole,  conveys  no 
very  exalted  idea  of  Persian  magnificence.  The 
exterior  is  altogether  destitute  of  any  preten- 
sions to  architectural  beauty. 

But  the  extent  of  ground  covered  by  them 
is  very  great,  comprising,  as  the  structure  does, 
not  only  the  royal  residence,  but  qiiarters  for 
the  guards,  and  many  extensive  ranges  of  apart- 
ments. Among  these  are  the  record  chamber, 
which  was  also  in  ancient  times  contained  in 
the  palace,  Ezra  vi.  2  ;  the  treasure  chamber, 
Ezra  vi.  1  ;  the  "  palace  of  the  sun,"  where 
the  king  sometimes  receives  ambassadors ;  also 
private  chambers,  one  of  which  bears  the  re- 
markable name  of  "  the  palace  of  the  cypress 
grove,"  which  is  a  remarkable  analogy  to 
Solomon's  "house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  ;" 
and  another  bears  the  name  of  the  Gulistan, 
or  **  bed  of  roses."  There  are  also  ten  baths, 
and  two  or  three  gardens ;  and  when,  to  all 
this,  we  add  the  buildings  necessary  for  the 
accommodation   of  the   numerous  females  (at 
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one  time  from  eight  hundred  to  one  tlioiisand) 
^vho,  under  Futteh  AH's  reign,  constituted  the 
royal  harem,  Ave  may  form  some  idea,  not  only 
of  the  extent  of  the  building,  but  of  the  vast 
supplies  of  i^rovisions  required  daily  for  the 
support  of  the  royal  establishment.  On  this  last 
point,  the  analogy  to  Solomon's  establishment 
is,  no  doubt,  very  perfect.  According  to 
1  Kings  iv.  22,  23,  the  provision  which  that 
great  monarch's  household  required  for  one 
day  was,  "  thirty  measures  of  fine  flour,  and 
threescore  measures  of  meal,  ten  fat  oxen, 
and  twenty  oxen  out  of  the  pastures,  and  an 
hundred  sheep,  beside  harts,  and  roebucks,  and 
fallow  deer,  and  fatted  fowl." 

We  are  not  able  to  supply  a  corresponding 
account  of  the  consumption  of  the  modern 
Persian  palace  ;  but,  which  is  perhaps  better, 
we  can  give  one  of  the  consumption  of  an 
ancient  Persian  estabHshment,  even  that  of 
Cyrus.  Polyfenus  relates,  "In  the  palace  of 
the  Persian  monarch,  Alexander  read  a  bill  of 
fare  for  the  king's  dinner  and  supper,  that  was 
engraven  on  a  column  of  brass,  on  which  were 
also  other  regulations  which  Cyrus  had  di- 
rected. It  ran  thus  :  '  Of  fine  wheat  flour,  four 
hundred  artahce,  (a  medium  artaba  is  an  Attic 
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medimnus  ;*)  of  second  flour,  three  hundred 
artabce  ;  and  of  third  flour,  the  same — in  the 
whole,  one  thousand  artaba3  of  wheat  flour  for 
supper.  Of  the  finest  barley  flour,  two  hun- 
dred artaba;;  of  the  second,  four  hundred;  and 
four  hundred  of  the  third — in  all,  one  thousand 

it 

artaba  of  barley  flour.  Of  oatmeal,  two  hun- 
dred artabK.  Of  paste,  mixed  for  pastry  of 
different  kinds,  ten  artabte.  Of  cresses,  chopped 
small  and  sifted,  and  formed  into  a  kind  of 
ptisan,  ten  artabee.  Of  mustard-seed,  the  third 
of  an  artaba.  i\Iale  sheep,  foxxr  hundred. 
Oxen,  a  hundred.  Horses,  thirty.  Fat  geese, 
four  hundred.  Doves,  three  hundred.  Small 
birds  of  different  kinds,  six  hundred.  Lambs, 
three  hundred.  Goslings,  a  hundred.  Thirty 
head  of  deer.  Of  new  milk,  ten  marises,  (a  maris 
contains  ten  Attic  choes.f)  Of  milk  whey,  sweet- 
ened, ten  marises.  Of  garlic,  a  talent's  worth. 
Of  strong  onions,  half  a  talent's  worth.  Of  knot 
grass,  an  artaba.  Of  the  juice  of  benzoin,  two 
Twmcp.  Of  cumin,  an  artaba.  Of  benzoin 
a  talent's  worth.  Of  rich  cider,  the  fourth  of  an 
artaba.  Of  compound  juices,  one  artaba.  Of 
cumin  paste,  the  fourth  of  an  artaba.    Of  millet- 

*  Equal  to  about  11 J  gallons. 

t  Therefore  now  equal  to  7J  gallons. 
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seed,  three  talent's  •\vortli.     Of  anise  flowers, 
three  mince*    Of  coriander-seed,  the  third  of  an 
artaba.     Of  melon-seed,  two  capises,  (a  capise 
is  an  Attic  chcenix.f)    Of  parsnips,  ten  artabse. 
Of  sweet  wine,  five  marises.  Of  salted  gongylis, 
five  marises.     Of  piclded  capers,  five  marises. 
Of  salt,  ten  artabfe.     Of  Ethiopian  cumin,  six 
capises.  Of  dried  anise,  thirty  minas.  Of  parsley- 
seed,  four  capises.    Oil  of  sisamin,  ten  marises. 
Cream,  five  marises.     Oil   of  cinnamon,   five 
marises.     Oil  of  acanthus,  five  marises.    Oil  of 
sweet  almonds,  three  marises.     Of  dried  sweet 
almonds,  three  artabse.     Of  wine,  five  hundred 
marises,  (and  if  he  supped  at  Babylon  or  Susa, 
one  half  was  palm  wine,  and  the  other  half 
wine  expressed  from  grapes.)     Two  hundred 
loads  of  dry  wood,  and  one  hundred  loads  of 
green.  Of  fluid  honey,  a  hnndred  square  plathcB 
(containing  the  weight    of  about  ten  minee.) 
Wlien  he  was  in  Media,  there  was  to  be  added, 
of  bastard  safiron-seed,  three  artabse.     Of  saf- 
fi-on,  two  minse.    This  was  the  appointment  for 
dinner  and  supper.     He  also  expended  in  lar- 
gesses, of  fine  barley,  a  thousand  artabse ;  and 
of  other  kind  of  flour,  a  thousand  artabse.     Ot 

*  A  mina  is  about  15^  oz.  avoirdupois.    . 
t  Nearly  a  quart. 
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rice,  five  hundred  artab^.  Of  com,  five  hun- 
dred marises.  Of  corn  for  the  horses,  twenty- 
thousand  artabas.  Of  straw,  three  thousand 
loads.*  Of  vetches,  five  thousand  loads.  Of  oil 
of  sisamin,  two  hundred  marises.  Of  vinegar, 
a  hiuidred  marises.  Of  cresses,  chopped  small, 
thirty  artabfe.  All  that  is  here  enumerated 
was  distributed  among  the  forces  that  attended 
him.  In  dinner,  in  supper,  and  in  largesses,  the 
above  was  the  king's  daily  expenditure.'" 

This  document  is  curious  and  interesting,  for 
the  information  which  it  aiFords  respecting  the 
kinds  of  provisions  supplied  to  these  ancient 
courts,  and  the  vast  extent  of  the  regal  estab- 
lishments. Its  authenticity  receives  corro- 
boration from  the  fact,  that  most  of  the  articles 
enumerated  in  the  record  are  such  as  the 
ancient  dominions  of  Persia  supplied,  and  such 
as  essentially  agree  with  the  dietary  still  in  use 
in  the  same  countries.  Some  of  the  items  are 
crurious,  such  as  thirty  horses,  and  would  afford 
occasion  for  much  remark,  from  which  the 
necessary  limits  of  this  small  volume  warn  us 
to  abstain. 

*  Chopped  straw,  for  the  food  of  the  horses ;  doubtless 
"the  load"  throughout  must  be  understood  as  a  mule  or 
horse-load,  not  a  cart-load,  as  the  term  mny  suggest  to 
the  English  reader. 
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It  is  added  :  "  While  the  Macedonians  read 
this  appointment  of  the  Persian  monarch's  table 
with  admiration  of  the  happiness  of  a  prince 
who  displayed  such  affluence,  Alexander  him- 
self ridiculed  him  as  an  unfortunate  man,  who 
could  wantonly  involve  himself  in  so  many 
cares  *  And  he  ordered  the  pillar  on  which 
these  items  were  engraved  to  be  demolished, 
observing  to  his  friends,  that  it  was  no  advan- 
tage to  a  king  to  live  in  so  luxurious  a  manner, 
for  cowardice  and  dastardy  were  the  certain 
consequences  of  luxury  and  dissipation." 

Persia  will  probably  never  again  see  such  a 
domestic  establishment  as  that  which  Futteh 
Ali  Shah  possessed.  He  had  perhaps  the  largest 
family  of  children  that  was  ever  born  to  man. 
The  number  of  his  wives  is  a  point  on  which 
curiosity  can  never  now  be  satisfied  ;  for  not 
only  were  they  subject  to  death,  in  which  case 
vacancies  were  speedily  filled  up,  but  many 
were  sent  out  of  the  harem  to  be  married  to 
the  great  officers  of  state  to  whom  the  king 
wished  to  evince  distinguished  favours.     Those 

*  A  curious  instance  of  seeing  the  mote  in  a  brother's  eye 
while  a  beam  is  in  one's  own.  What  greater  need  hart  Alex- 
ander to  involve  himself  still  more  wantonly,  and  at  the  cost 
of  life  and  happiness  to  thousands,  in  the  many  cares  which 
the  conquest  of  the  world  entailed! 
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ladies  who  had  borne  liim  sons  Avere,  however, 
never  lost  sight  of  nor  abandoned  by  the  king. 
As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  a  man-child  had 
been  born,  the  mother  had  a  superior  establish- 
ment immediately  allotted  to  her,  and  she  at 
once  rose  to  the  possession  of  a  degree  of  weight 
and  influence  which  was  denied  to  those  who 
gave  birth  only  to  a  girl. 

As  in  the  case  of  Solomon,  the  wives  were 
of  two  classes  ;  of  the  first,  called  Ahdee,  all 
Mohammedans  are  limited  to  four,  and  kings 
cannot  exceed  that  number.  Solomon  had 
three  hundred  ;  but  some  of  these  must  have 
been  more  privileged  than  the  others,  as  Pha- 
raoh's daughter  evidently  was.  Of  the  second- 
ary class  of  Avives,  who  are  unprotected  by  law, 
and  whose  condition  is  more  within  the  king's 
arbitrary  power,  though  not  so  much  so  as  that 
of  purchased  slaves,  there  is  no  limit  but  the 
royal  will.  The  present  Persian  kings  claim 
the  absolute  power  of  calling  to  their  harem 
the  daughters  or  sisters  of  any  of  their  subjects, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ;  and,  however 
really  distasteful  this  may  be  to  the  parties 
concerned,  resistance,  evasion,  or  even  hesita- 
tion, is  never  thought  of  for  a  moment.  Old 
custom  has  taught  them  to  regard  this  as  an 
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undoubted  privilege  of  royalty,  to  wliich  it 
would  not  only  be  disloyal,  but  absurd,  to 
oppose  more  than  a  regret.  The  Scripture 
itself  affords  one  of  the  most  signal  instances 
of  the  exercise  of  this  right,  in  the  appointment 
of  officers  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  realm,  by 
king  Ahasuerus,  to  "gather  together  aU  the 
fair  young  virgins  unto  Shushan  the  palace, 
to  the  house  of  the  women,  (the  harem,)  unto 
the  custody  of  Hege  the  king's  chamberlain, 
keeper  of  the  women,"  Esther  ii.  3.  And  that 
this  Avas  quite  in  accordance  with  the  generally- 
acknowledged  rights  of  the  sovereign  is  shown 
by  the  fact,  that  this  order  was  given  not  ujjou 
the  wilful  and  arbitrary  impulse  of  the  royal 
caprice,  but  by  the  advice  of  the  councillors 
of  state.  It  Avas  under  this  order  that  Esther 
was  introduced  into  the  royal  harem ;  and 
from  this  explanation  it  will  be  seen  that  neither 
she  nor  IMordecai  could  do  anything  to  avert 
this  lot,  whatever  regret  it  may  have  occa- 
sioned. 

After  a  woman  has  once  been  taken  into  the 
harem,  her  male  relations  can  see  her  no  more  ; 
but  some  intercourse  can  be  maintained  with 
her,  either  through  her  female  relations,  or  the 
eimuchN!  of  the  palace.     Esther  had  no  female 
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relations ;  and,  therefore,  when  Mordecai  Avished 
to  communicate  Avith  her,  their  correspondence 
was  entirely  carried  on  through  Hegai,  the 
eunuch  in  immediate  attendance  upon  her. 
All  the  messages  of  Mordecai,  and  the  replies 
of  Esther,  were  conveyed  orally  by  this  chan- 
nel. So  much  jealousy  with  respect  to  the 
inmates  of  the  royal  harem  Avas  manifested, 
as  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.  It  Avas  death  to  touch  any  of  the 
king's  Avomen,  to  speak  to  them,  or  even  to 
come  near  them,  or  their  litters,  Avhen  they 
travelled.  Hence,  the  indignation  of  the  king 
at  the  seeming  presumption  to  Avhich  the  agony 
of  his  despair  had  driven  the  convicted  Haman 
in  his  appeal  to  the  queen,  Esther  vii.  7,  8. 
According  to  the  existing  custom,  if  any  of  the 
king's  Avives  are  to  go  out  to  the  gardens,  or 
for  any  other  purpose,  notice  of  this  is  given 
the  day  before,  and  no  one  dares  appear  on 
the  road  at  the  time  indicated.  Any  one  who 
is  then  inadvertently  upon  the  road  has  to  flee 
on  the  first  intimation  he  obtains  that  the 
cavalcade  is  approaching  ;  or,  if  this  is  out  of 
his  poAver,  he  must  turn  his  back  as  it  passes, 
and  till  it  has  reached  a  considerable  distance. 
If  any   of  these  precautions  be   neglected,  a 
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man  may  expect  to  be  roughly  handled,  if  not 
slain. 

It  Avas  understood,  that  of  wives  of  both 
the  classes  indicated,  Futteh  Ali  Shah  usually 
maintained  from  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand. 
This  was  about  the  number  of  Solomon's 
wives  and  concubines.  But  this  Persian  king 
had  a  far  more  numerous  progeny  than  Solo- 
mon. There  were  born  to  him,  from  first 
to  last,  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty  sons,  and  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
daughters  ;  and,  through  these,  his  descend- 
ants increased  so  rapidly,  that,  at  the  time  of 
his  majesty's  death,  had  his  descendants  been 
all  gathered  together,  he  would  have  seen,  it  is 
said,  a  tribe  of  full  five  thousand  souls,  men, 
•women,  and  children,  clustering  around  his 
throne. 

It  will  appear  from  what  has  been  stated, 
that  the  Persian  court  has  no  lady  answering 
to  the  queen-consort  of  European  courts,  al- 
though one  of  the  wives  of  the  king  may, 
from  circumstances,  or  from  the  king's  mere 
favour,  be  invested  with  some  distinction  over 
the  others.  So  when  queen  Charlotte  ad- 
dressed a  letter  and  sent  presents  to  "  the 
queen  of  Persia,"  it   is  understood  that   some 
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difficulty  was  felt  in  determining  to  which  of 
them  that  character  should,  for  the  occasion, 
be  understood  to  apply — who  should  receive 
the  presents — in  Avhose  name  the  letter  should 
be  answered.  The  matter  must,  in  fact,  have 
occasioned  much  discussion  and  difficulty  in 
the  harem  ;  though,  no  doubt,  it  was  deter- 
mined in  favour  of  the  one  who  at  that  time 
happened  to  be  in  possession  of  its  chief  place  ; 
some  who  might,  from  their  standing,  have 
been  better  entitled  to  it,  being  away,  pre- 
siding over  the  establishments  of  the  princes, 
their  sons,  in  the  provinces.  In  fact,  lady  Gore 
Ouseley,  at  Shiraz,  visited  the  mother  of  the 
prince-governor  as  "  the  queen  ;"  and  at  the 
capital,  she  visited  one  of  the  inmates  of  the 
harem,  also  as  "the  queen."  The  short 
account  sir  William  Ouseley  gives  of  these 
visits  affords  a  glimpse  of  the  interior  of  the 
royal  harem,  which  may  be  acceptable  to  the 
reader. 

"  The  lady  proceeded  to  the  interview  in  a 
palanquin,*  followed  by  a  kadjavah,  containing 
her  two  English  maid-servants,  and  escorted  by 
some  gentlemen  of  the  embassy  on  horseback. 
The  latter  were  not  admitted  beyond  the  outer 

*  A  pair  of  covered  panniers,  borne  by  a  mule  or  horse. 
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cotirt,  but  the  lady  and  lier  attendants  were 
conducted  by  the  chief  of  the  black  eunuchs 
to  the  interior.  After  traversing  various  apart- 
ments, lady  Ouseley  was  at  length  introduced 
to  'the  queen,'  who  received  her  most  gra- 
ciously. A  chair  had  been  provided  for  the 
lady,  but  the  queen,  supported  by  cushions, 
sat  in  the  usual  manner  on  a  carpet  of  soft  felt 
spread  on  the  floor.  Her  ample  trowsers,  or 
drawers,  were  so  stiffened  with  jewels  and 
embroidery,  that  she  could  scarcely  move  her 
legs  ;  her  feet  were  just  visible,  and  her  sUppers 
appeared  to  be  encrusted  over  with  pearls. 
The  daughter,  a  princess  of  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen years,  was  also  sitting  ;  but  ten  or  twelve 
young  women,  supposed  to  be  the  wives  of  the 
prince,  her  sou,  stood  during  the  interview  in 
silent  and  respectful  attendance.  Meanwhile, 
the  English  maids  wei'e  entertained  in  a  sepa- 
rate apartment,  and,  it  appears,  were  a  little 
offended  at  the  manner  in  which  some  of  the 
queen's  ladies  endeavoured  to  gratify  their 
curiosity  respecting  the  different  articles  of 
European  dress.  The  visit  lasted  about  half 
an  hour  ;  and  the  queen  found  means  of  ex- 
pressing her  regret  at  that  mutual  ignorance  of 
each  other's  language,  which  prevented  her  from 
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expressing  the  offers  of  kind  services  to  the 
English  lady  which  she  desired  to  render." 

The  visit  to  "the  queen"  at  the  metropohs 
is  more  circumstantially  related  : — 

"  It  had  been  settled  that  on  the  eighth  of 
December,  lady  Ouseley  should  pay  her  respects 
to  the  principal  or  favourite  queen — her,  at 
least,  whom  the  king  had  appointed  to  receive 
the  presents  brought  from  England — a  prefer- 
ence most  flattering  where  rivals  were  so  nu- 
merous. At  eleven  o'clock,  lady  Ouseley  pro- 
ceeded to  the  dreg^  or  palace,  being  conveyed  in 
her  palanquin  by  several  Persian  ferashes.  She 
was  accompanied,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  by 
her  daughter  ;  and  one  of  her  EngUsh  maids 
followed  her  in  a  kadjavah.  Many  inquiries 
had  previously  been  made  concerning  the  re- 
freshments most  pleasing  to  lady  Ouseley.  It 
was  asked  whether  she  usually  smoked  the 
kaleon,  (as  aU  Persian  ladies  do,)  or  preferred 
tea  to  coffee  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  king  gra- 
ciously intimated  that  a  chair  should  be  pro- 
vided for  her  accommodation,  although  the 
queen  would  sit,  according  to  custom,  on  a 
carpet.  At  her  return,  lady  Ouseley  told  us 
she  had  been  conducted,  with  much  ceremony, 
into   a  large  room,  of  which  the   floor    was 
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covered  with  cloth  of  gold.  She  found  there 
the  royal  favourite,  who  was  a  very  handsome 
woman,  an  infant  prince,  her  son,  and  thirty  or 
forty  female  attendants,  all  profusely  decorated 
with  jewels.  Soon  after  her  introduction  coffee 
and  sweetmeats  were  presented  to  her  on  trays 
of  solid  gold.  The  queen  smoked,  but  a  kaleon 
was  not  offered  to  her  visitor,  who  had  declared 
herself  incapable  of  enjoying  the  intended 
honour.  Lady  Ouseley  delivered  a  miniature 
picture  of  queen  Charlotte,  and  her  letter  to 
the  Persian  queen,  who  received  them  with 
much  grace.  The  picture  was  set  in  diamonds, 
computed  to  be  worth  several  thousand  poimds ; 
the  latter  was  splendidly  illuminated,  and  a 
translation  had  been  annexed  by  the  ambas- 
sador. The  zan-i-shah,  or  '  king's  wife,'  (like 
the  one  already  mentioned,)  seemed  much  en- 
cumbered by  the  drawers  or  pantaloons  which 
she  wore  ;  their  stiff  embroidery  of  jewels 
almost  crippling  her  legs."  This  interview, 
like  the  former,  lasted  about  half  an  hour. 

In  Persia  it  was  the  former,  but  not  the 
ancient  custom  of  the  court,  for  the  princes  of 
the  blood  to  be  immured  in  the  harem,  where 
their  education  was  entrusted  to  women  and 
eunuchs  ;  and,  until  the  death  of  the  king,  his 
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destined  successor  was  unknown.  It  was  then 
also  considered  that  the  son  of  the  humblest 
purchased  slave  in  the  harem  was  as  eligible 
to  succeed  as  the  offspring  of  the  proudest 
princes.  The  present  dynasty  has  changed 
these  customs,  and,  in  doing  so,  has  produced 
a  greater  conformity  to  ancient  usages.  The 
young  princes  are  no  longer  shut  up  in  the 
harem  till  one  of  them  is  called  "  out  of  prison" 
to  reign,  Eccles.  iv.  14,  but  are  allowed  to  quit 
it  as  soon  as  they  are  past  the  age  to  require 
maternal  care  and  female  attendance.  The 
king's  power  over  them  is,  however,  of  the  most 
absolute  character.  There  is  no  fixed  rule  for 
their  treatment,  and  they  are  regarded  as  being, 
much  more  than  the  courtiers  or  any  other 
subjects  of  the  crown,  entirely  subject  to  his 
authority  and  control.  They  have  no  legal 
rights  of  any  kind,  nor  does  any  power  exist 
which  can  interfere  between  them  and  their 
sovereign.  This  clearly  arises  from  the  com- 
bination, in  the  same  person,  with  respect  to 
them,  of  the  authority  of  the  king  and  the 
parent,  which  are  the  two  most  absolute  powers 
known  in  the  east.  Their  condition  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  feelings  and  policy  of  the 
royal  father,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
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case  of  the  Hebrew  kings.  He  can  appoint  any- 
one of  tliem  to  succeed  to  the  throne  whom  he 
pleases.  This  power  used  to  be  often  exercised 
in  preferring  one  of  the  youngest,  or  the  least 
nobly  born  by  the  mother's  side ;  but  Futteh  All 
Shah  exercised  it  by  giving  effect  to  the  notions 
he  had  inherited  as  the  chief  of  a  tribe,  by 
passing  over  his  eldest  born,  who  was  the  son 
of  a  purchased  slave,  and  assigning  the  suc- 
cession to  his  second  son,  whose  mother  was  of 
noble  birth.  No  one  questioned  his  right  to  do 
this  ;  and  when  the  son  whom  he  had  preferred 
died  before  him,  he  transferred  the  nomination 
to  his  son,  the  father  of  the  present  king.  The 
feeling  which  induced  this  preference  we  recog- 
nise in  Scripture,  in  the  advancement  to  the 
heritage  of  Abraham  of  the  younger,  but  well- 
born, Isaac,  to  the  elder,  but  slave-born, 
Islimael ;  and  the  right,  in  the  Hebrew  king- 
dom, of  the  king  to  nominate  the  son  who 
should  succeed  him,  is  prominently  set  forth  in 
the  circumstances  attending  the  nomination  of 
Solomon  over  his  elder  brothers — first,  the 
royally-born  Absalom,  and  then  Adonijah — 
for,  although  his  election  was  directed  by  God, 
it  was  his  own  public  declaration  which  gave  it 
validity  in  the  state.    Hence  the  anxiety  Avhich 
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was  felt  by  Nathan  and  the  other  friends  of 
Solomon  to  obtain  from  him  a  distinct  declara- 
tion of  his  intention  as  to  the  succession,  and 
the  prompt  action  upon  that  declaration  when 
obtained.  In  connexion  with  this  subject,  the 
whole  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  book  of 
Kings  may  be  studied  with  much  interest.  In 
the  Hebrew  monarch  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
general  rule  for  the  eldest  son  to  succeed  to  the 
throne,  although  the  reigning  king  did  possess 
the  abstract  right,  and  sometimes  exercised  it, 
of  naming  another  of  his  sons. 

The  spirit  of  change  seems  to  be  now  pene- 
trating even  to  the  east,  which  has  so  long 
rested  in  its  ancient  habits  and  institutions. 
How  long,  therefore,  the  usages  we  have  de- 
scribed may  continue  to  exist  is  uncertain,  and 
we  have  on  this  account  felt  the  more  satis- 
faction in  bringing  together  such  of  them  as 
might  be  rendered  interesting  to  the  student 
of  the  Bible  by  scriptural  remembrances.  A 
greater  change  still — a  change  of  much  greater 
interest — impends,  as  we  hopefully  expect,  over 
the  anciently  great,  and  still  interesting  people, 
whose  regal  customs  this  book  describes.  In 
that  change,  which  the  Spirit  of  God  alone  can 
produce,  they  will  be  enabled  to  embrace  and 
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worship  a  Redeemer  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  they  are  now  content  to  respect  as  a 
teacher  and  a  prophet,  and  to  behold  Him  as 
the  real  "  King  of  kings,"  the  true  "  Centre  of 
the  universe." 
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